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Moral Leadership 


CHURCHES CAN PRESCRIBE BROAD STRATEGY 
By JOHN FOSTER DULLES, Lawyer and Statesman 


Delivered before the Assembly of the World Council of Churches, Amsterdam, 
The Netherlands, August 24, 1948 


HIS Assembly of the Churches has world-wide sig- 

nificance. That is because we represent both great 

diversity and great unity. Such a combination attracts 
the attention of men everywhere, for it is the combination 
that is needed to save mankind from disaster. 

We are here from over forty lands; we are of many races, 
nationalities and classes; we represent many different 
branches of the Christian church. Yet we are here organiz- 
ing for continuing association and we are doing so freely 
and in fellowship. We are showing that moral and spiritual 
forces can overcome differences that usually divide men into 
hostile camps. 

This illustration comes at a fateful hour, for, in the 
world, division is assuming an ominous character. Tension 
mounts, means of mass destruction are being feverishly de- 
veloped and there is conceded risk that mankind may be 
plunged into an awful abyss. So, Christians and non-Chris- 
tians alike are anxiously looking to what we do here. They 
hope that we may perhaps show the way of deliverance from 
the terrible fate that impends. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CHURCHES 


We shall not ignore those expectations. We do not forget 
that we belong to a generation that has already subjected 
countless human beings to incredible horror and we know 
that millions were sustained in their agony by the hope that 
the very intensity of their suffering would make a total of 
suffering so immense as to compel those who survived to find 
the way to live at peace. 

Also, we know the dread and frustration that grip the liv- 
ing, as they see their leaders becoming ever more competent 
in ways of destructions, but apparently remaining incompe- 
tent to break the cycle of recurrent war. 


So, this Assembly is confronted with the responsibility of 
moral leadership, knowing that mankind is doomed but for 
the saving grace of the spirit. 

We shall not, of course, attempt to prescribe detailed po- 
litical solutions, for that is not the function of spiritual lead- 
ership. But we shall, | hope, identify the evil, arouse men 
to combat it and point out the moral principles that are 
needed to win that battle. The churches can prescribe broad 
strategy, leaving to political and lay leadership responsibility 
for tactics. 


Tue Evit oF War 


This is a time for the churches to expose the evil of war 
and its futility. Many are talking about war as though it 
were an unpleasant, but necessary, remedy for existing ills. 
The fact is that another world war would engulf all human- 
ity in utter misery and make almost impossible the achieve- 
ment of the good ends for which, no doubt, the combatants 
would profess to be fighting. At times, war may have to be 
risked as the lesser of two evils. But there is no holy war. 

War is evil. Over the ages violence has repeatedly been 
invoked for noble ends. That method is dramatic and excit- 
ing. It seems to promise quick and decisive results and, at 
times, it inspires fine and sacrificial qualities. But violent 
methods breed hatred, vengefulness, hypocrisy, cruelty and 
disregard of truth. Because of such evils, wars have seldom 
accomplished lasting good and there is no reason to think 
that new war now would accomplish any good. 


ORGANIZATION OF CHANGE THROUGH LAW 


The churches can and should say these things and develop 
a stronger public opinion against war. But that part of the 
churches’ task is the easier part. War has been recurrent 
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throughout the ages, despite its generally acknowledged evil- 
mess and most men’s preference for peace. For that there 
must be some basic cause. The churches’ further and harder 
task is to discern that cause and show how it can be over- 
come. 

The Oxford Conference of 1937 pointed out the most basic 
cause of war. That is the fact that, in a living world, change 
is inevitable and unless there are political institutions that 
make provision for peaceful change, there is bound to be 
violent change. 

It is possible to have a peace of exhaustion or a peace of 
tyranny. But such peace is not true peace and it seldom lasts 
long. If peace is to be durable it must be organized on the 
basis of laws that are made peacefully and that can be 
changed peacefully. 

That is a basic conclusion; but nothing practical can be 
done about it unless certain other matters can be settled. If 
the organization of peace is dependent on law, it is necessary 
to have some understanding as to the nature of law. Are 
laws merely what the most powerful want, or are they an 
effort to carry into effect moral principles of right and 
wrong? And if law-making is relied upon to effect change, 
who are to control that process and how are non-assenters to 
be treated? Without agreement on these matters there can 
be no adequate organization of international peace. 


Morar Law AND INDIVIDUAL DIGNITY 


At this point the churches can make a decisive contribu- 
tion. Two great principles are here involved. One is recog- 
nition that there is a moral law and that it provides the only 
proper sanction for man-made laws. The other principle is 
that every human individual, as such, has dignity and worth 
that no man-made law, no human power, can rightly 
desecrate. 


Both of these concepts rest on fundamental religious assump- 
tions. Belief in a moral law flows from the assumption that 
there is a divinely ordained purpose in history, that moral 
considerations are ultimate and that man, through his laws, 
cannot disregard the moral law with impunity, just as he 
cannot disregard the physical laws of the universe without 
wrecking himself. 


Belief in the dignity and worth of the individual flows 
from the assumption that the individual is created by God in 
His image, is the object of God’s redemptive love and is 
directly accountable to God. He therefore has a dignity and 
worth different than if he were only a part of the natural 
order. Men, born to be children of God, have rights and 
responsibilities that other men cannot take from them. 

Experience shows that when men organize a society in 
accordance with these two basic beliefs, they can, within such 
society, have peace with each other. 


CHRISTIAN INFLUENCE ON POLITICAL ORGANIZATION 


The Western democracies have never created, interna- 
tionally, adequate institutions for peaceful change. But do- 
mestically they do have institutions that, to a large extent, 
reflect the two principles to which we refer. For many years 
their governments have, in the main, been governments of 
law. The laws have been made and changed by representa- 
tive processes that assume that men generally have a percep- 
tion of right and wrong and will seek what seems right. 

But it is also recognized that popular majorities are not 
infallible and so majorities have been bound to respect minor- 
ities. Neither rulers nor majorities have been allowed to 
do anything that they wanted merely by the device of giving 
their desires the label of “law.” Every man, however alone 


or however humble, has been entitled to follow the dictates 
of his own reason and conscience and peacefully to seek to 
persuade others to agree with him. 

Thus, views originally held by only a minority have come 
to prevail peacefully. Justice has been considered to be an 
eternal verity, existing apart from and above any human 
will, however powerful, and the administration of justice 
has been separated from politics. 


Under those conditions, social and economic changes have 
been immense and they have, in the main, been peacefully 
effected. Human beings have less and less been treated as 
mere tools of production. Women have been freed from 
grave disabilities. Infant mortality has been greatly reduced, 
health generally improved and the span of life lengthened. 
Education has become general and the development of spir- 
itual life has been freed of political inhibitions. Individual 
initiative has worked, experimentally and competitively, to 
find new ways for men to produce more. 


At the same time there has developed an increasing sense 
of social responsibility. No longer can the social order be 
described as “each for himself and the devil take the hind- 
most.”” Social security has rapidly expanded in scope, and 
works of public utility have come to be owned or regulated 
in the general interest. Graduated income taxes and death 
duties effect a very considerable distribution in accordance 
with need. 


To say these things is not to be self-righteous or compla- 
cent. All societies are un-Christian in many respects and no 
society is without practices that promote human welfare. But 
where political institutions have been designed to reflect the 
moral law and to respect the dignity and worth of the indi- 
vidual, it has proved possible to organize peaceful change. 
Also, where society is organized in conscious denial of these 
two moral principles, force and violence are conceded to be 
inevitable. 


MATERIALISTIC INFLUENCE ON POLITICAL ORGANIZATION 


Marxian communism is atheistic and materialistic. Its 
leaders reject the concept of moral law. There is, says Stalin, 
no such thing as “eternal justice”; laws are merely the means 
whereby those in power carry out their will, and human 
beings have no rights that are God-given and therefore not 
subject to be taken away by man. 


So, while some good things have been done for the prole- 
tariat, both theory and practice involve coercing, terrorizing 
and liquidating those whose reason and conscience compel 
them to reject the order sought to be imposed. There are 
some similarities between the social and economic ends that 
Communists profess and those that Christians seek. But the 
methods taught are utterly dissimilar and the present meth- 
ods of Communism are incompatible with peaceful change. 


The Soviet communist regime is not a regime of peace 
and, indeed, it does not purport to be. It may not, and | 
hope that it does not, want international war. But if so, that 
is a matter of expediency, not of principle. Violence and 
coercion are the accepted methods, class war being, however, 
usually preferred to national war. 


Within the communist-controlled states leadership has 
periodically been determined by violent purges and it is 
fanatically taught that there is, for communism, no peace- 
ful path of development. The recent Cominform indictment 
of the Communist party in Yugoslavia charged as a grievous 
offense that that party believed that there could be a “peace- 
ful growth” of communism in relation to capitalism. That, 
it was pointed out, was the heresy of Bukharm, who had 
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heen executed in the purge of 1938. The true doctrine was 
that there must be “ever sharpering”’ conflict. 

It is inevitable that orthod.x communism should reject 
peaceful ways, except as a matter of temporary expediency, 
because it rejects the moral premises that alone make possible 
the permanent organization of peace. Peace can never be 
stabilized except by institutions that seek to reflect the moral 
laws and that respect the dignity of the individual. There 
always has been, there always will be, human spirits that will 
rebel against totalitarian dictatorship; and that fact, in turn, 
requires such dictatorships to be violent and coercive. 


THe PropLtem oF COMMUNISM 


Communist parties control governments in sixteen coun- 
tries and through them rule nearly one-quarter of the world’s 
population, Their leadership is dynamic and it has world- 
wide ambivons. ‘That, of itself, makes it impossible to 
create at once a universal organization of peace through law, 
and it confronts those who seek peace with a difficult 
problem. 


[t is not a problem that can be solved by abandoning those 
faiths that clash with the communist creed. That is morally 
unthinkable and practically impossible. Also, that could not 
advance us toward the desired goal, for it would mean 
abandoning precisely those principles that are needed to or- 
vanize peace on a stable basis. 

Also, the problem cannot be solved by trying to crush 
communism by force. Collective action may, at times, be re- 
quired, pursuant to the United Nations Charter, to protect 
member states or individual human beings in their Charter 
rights. But it would be wrong and stupid to use violence in 
order to convince people that violence ought not to be used. 


THe Way or SOLUTION 


There is a way of solution. It assumes that we can have 
a little time, but that, I think, is a reasonable assumption. 
The solution is for those who have faith to exert themselves 
more vigorously to translate their faith into works. Those 
who believe in the moral law and human dignity must be 
more concerned to make social institutions reflect those 
ideals. In that way they can provide an example that others 
will follow and a unifying process will be begun. 

That is not just a speculative possibility; it is a probabil- 
ity. History shows that men everywhere are always at- 
tracted to an effort that combines idealism and realism, Con- 
sider, for example, the so-called “Christian” or “Western” 
civilization. For several centuries it had influence that was 
world-wide. That was partly due to coercion, but in the 
main it was because it seemed that the Western peoples were 
intent on creating institutions that would better promote 
human welfare. 

Out of that creative effort came opportunity that could 
have been used for the organization of world peace. If now 
that opportunity has receded and the world is seriously 
divided by the communist challenge, that is most of all be- 
cause even the good practices of the West no longer seem 
to be the expression of a great faith. Arnold Toynbee, in 
his recent volume “Civilization on Trial” says that West- 
ern civilization has “been living on spiritual capital. Prac- 
tice, unsupported by belief, is a wasting asset, as we have 
suddenly discovered, to our dismay, in this generation.” 

Once the connection is broken between faith and practices, 
practices, however good, lose their moral significance and 
seem to be matters of expediency. As such they are vul- 
nerable to attack by those who inject strong belief into dif- 
ferent practices. 


Today many who defend the institutions of the West do 
so on purely materialistic grounds, such as that they have 
developed mass production. Such reasons are inadequate. No 
political or social system should prevail unless it is the means 
whereby men are consciously trying to bring human conduct 
into accord with moral law and to enlarge the opportunity 


of men to exercise their human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. 


There is a vast field for such creative action. I know that 
there is much to be done in my own country. I assume it is 
the same elsewhere. Internationally, there is much to be 
done in the United Nations and its subsidiary organs and 
groupings. If many will engage themselves actively and in- 
telligently in this task, their spirit will be contagious, the 
results will be good and that combination will draw men 
into unity that will re-create world-wide opportunity. 

We are not in a world where “all or nothing” is a healthy 
rule for living. Some put down on paper the theoretical ideal 
and then feel frustrated if it cannot at once be realized. 
The alternative is to get to work wherever that is practically 
possible and to rely on creative spirit and its good results to 
open up new areas of opportunity. 


Of course, communist power now limits what ca: be done 
internationally. But also it is the fact that we have not 
nearly approached those limits. If we will do what now is 
possible, in a spirit of universal brotherhood, we can be sure 
that present limits will constantly recede. They cannot with- 
stand such unifying influences as we can thus set in motion. 


The world situation is serious because of a sharp division. 
On the one hand are those who claim to be seeking the wel- 
fare of the masses but who reject the moral premises neces- 
sary to make their efforts peaceful and fruitful. On the other 
hand are those who accept the moral premises necessary for 
the organization of peace but who have allowed their prac- 
tices to seem routine, materialistic and spiritually unfertile. 
That division will gradually become less sharp if those who 
believe in moral law and human dignity will make it ap- 
parent by their works that their political practices are in fact 
being made to serve their faith. 


Neep For Betrer CHURCH ORGANIZATION 


As we thus analyze the world situation, Christian responsi- 
bility emerges as an inescapable fact. The moral principles 
that need to be put to work are implicit in all the great re- 
ligions. But Christians believe that moral truth was uniquely 
revealed by Jesus Christ. Also, Christianity emphasizes not 
merely the relations of man to God, but also the relations of 
man to man. So the Christian churches should feel a special 
responsibility. If they do not discharge it, political leader- 
ship can scarcely hope to succeed. 

That is a conclusion that ought to lead to practical con- 
sequences. The Christian influence is considerable but as yet 
wholly inadequate. If, in the international field, Christians 
are to play their clearly indicated part, the churches must 
have better organization. They should be able to speak more 
impressively with greater unity. They should be able to 
act with greater coordination. They should put more em- 
phasis on Christianity as a world religion, remembering that 


God gave His Son because He loved the world, not merely 
the West. 


It is for such reasons, I take it that we are here. We are 
not here merely for a single inspiring experience. Rather, 
we are here to create a world organization that will go on 
working daily to mobilize Christian power to break down the 
walls of division. Thus we shall serve Him who was lifted 
up that He might draw all men unto Him. 
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Re-establishment of Korean Nation 


“WE MUST PLAN AND WORK FOR THE FUTURE” 
By SYNGMAN RHEE, President of Korea 


Delivered on the Occasion of the Transfer of Sovereign Authority from the United States Military Government of South 
Korea to the Newly Formed Republic of Korea, Seoul, Korea, August 15, 1948 


of the liberation of our nation from the Japanese Em- 

pire. As we receive, in the name of the whole Korean 
people, our sovereign government once more into our own 
hands, our national independence is solemnly and fatefully 
restored. This day is the culmination of four decades of 
hopes, dreams, struggles, and sacrifices. To stand in this 
hour in my own country as a free citizen under our own 
government is the greatest moment of my life. I speak to 
you on this occasion as your duly elected president, but speak 
in greatest humbleness as the servant of all our people. 

But, my fellow citizens, the final destination toward which 
we are bound lies yet ahead, at the end of a road that may 
be both long and rough. We have answered the doubters 
who questioned our ability to govern our own destinies— 
even though we had already so governed them for more than 
forty-two hundreds of years—with an overwhelming and 
spontaneous demonstration of democratic self-determination 
in the election of May 10. We have answered the doubters 
with patience and with deeds, rather than with cries of anger 
or distress. We must continue in this same spirit to meet the 
critical problems that overshadow our rejoicing today. This 
is no time to relax and take our ease. Rather than to brood 
upon the past, or to rejoice in the present, we must plan and 
work for the future. 

Ours is now the task to forge in labor, in love, and in 
loyal devotion the foundations upon which our Republic can 
rise securely and in peace. From you who have given so 
much and endured so much there must come yet greater 
sacrifices and an even stronger determination. Wearied and 
distraught though we may be from the struggles of the past, 
we can face the future with renewed strength, in the proud 
realization that we labor not only for ourselves but also for 
the peace and security of all mankind. 

As we turn our thoughts ahead, there are certain strong 
foundations upon which we must build anew the structure 
of our national life. 


Te ceremonies of this day mark the third anniversary 


I. We should place our full trust and faith in democracy. 


It is my greatest regret that among our people are some 
who believe that only a dictatorship can guide us through 
the troubles that beset our way. Still others, shuddering at 
the destructive tactics of Communism, and fearing that the 
people have not within themselves the strength and wisdom 
to meet the needs of the time, have reluctantly come to be- 
lieve that a dictatorship may be necessary for the immediate 
future at least. But we must not permit temporary doubts 
or uneasiness to prevent our laying the basis of fundamental 
principles that will stand the test of time. 

History has proved that dictatorships cannot establish 
peace and prosperity. The democratic way will be slow:and 
hard, but we must hold to the faith that only righteousness 
can defeat evil. If we would make a mountain, we know 
from experience that we must carry every load of earth. 
Democracy is the faith of our friends in every part of the 
world. Dictatorship is the method of government against 
which our friends have fought. Democracy is the only form 


of govérnment under which the liberties of the people will 
be secure. 


Il. We must 
freedom. 


The essence of democracy is the protection of the funda- 
mental freedom of individuals. Both citizens and govern- 
ment must be alert to protect freedom of speech, of assembly, 
of religion, and of thought, by all proper means. Any who 
try to buy food at the price of freedom will end by losing 
both. We have endured a generation of tyranny in which 
not only our words and our deeds but our very thoughts 
were subject to the harsh restraints of an alien police. But 
this is not the native habit of our historic experience. In 
the strength of our local government, in the justice of our 
courts, in the responsibility of the police to the people, in 
the principle that he who would lead must serve, and most 
of all, in the unshakable integrity of our own hearts there 
lies the fundamental guarantee we seek and demand. 


V. Liberalism must be understood, respected, and pro- 
tected. 


Liberals, certain intellectuals, and progressive-minded 
youth are often critical of the necessary processes of estab- 
lishing an organized State. Many patriots, judging too 
quickly of their words and deeds, have condemned such 
critics as dangerous and destructive. Actually, freedom of 
thought is the basic foundation of a democratic State. Such 
people must be protected in their right to disagree. If we 
seek to overwhelm them, it must be with embarrassment 
from the fullness of our respect and tolerance for their 
views. In the eternal struggle between right and wrong, 


we must stand firm in the faith that truth eventually will 
prevail. 


protect civil rights and fundamental 


VI. Generosity and cooperation should be the keystones 
of our new government. 


The greatest need of our new national life, to establish its 
stability at home and its dignity abroad, is that it be a gov- 
ernment of, by, and for all the people. Our country needs 
the active support of every citizen, whatever his former be- 
liefs may have been. We must start our new government 
in the hope that our people from every political group will 
stand together behind the ideals and the program set forth 
in our Constitution. Like all true democracies everywhere 
in the world, we must close ranks after an election is held 
and unite not in partisanship but in patriotism. 


VII. We must strive to unite our divided nation. 


We await with hope and determination the missing third 
of our representatives from the north. The 38th parallel 
division is no part of our choice and is wholly foreign to our 
destiny. Nothing must be neglected to keep wide open the 
door to re-union of the whole nation. The Everwhite Moun- 
tains are as surely our boundary to the north as are the 
Straits of Korea to the south. No temporary international 
situation can obscure what has been established through the 
centuries as historic fact. 
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We must not allow ourselves to be hurried into any con- 
viction that we have a duty to conquer and reclaim the north. 
instead, we must be content to proceed slowly and carefully, 
in accord with the program already laid down by the United 
Nations. ‘This program can never be complete until the 
provinces of the north are enabled to hold an election inter- 
nationally approved and to unite with us fully in the forma- 
tion of a truly national government. No matter what the 
obstacles to this program may be, it is our duty and our 
strong determination to give to the people in the north 
every opportunity to join with us in common and equal 
brotherhood. A peacefully united nation is the only kind 
of nation we have known or wish to know. We shal! never 
rest until this goal has been achieved. 


VIII. Our foreign policy is devoted to world peace. 

In all our dealings with foreign nations, our solemn en- 
deavor is to turther the cause of world peace and interna- 
tional cooperation. It is in this spirit that we gratefully 
accept the aid tendered us by the United States. We have 
known a time when foreign aid was deeply distrusted, as 
meaning in effect foreign control. It is true that our request 
for such aid must always reflect the most careful considera- 
tion of potential effects. However, the old conception has 
given way to a new concept of the relationship of all nations, 
both great and small, recognizing the independence of all 
nations and the inseparability of the problems of peace and 
war. The freedom of small nations has come to be of con- 
cern to the great powers both individually and through the 
United Nations. Experience has shown and we believe the 
future will continue to show that it is to the interest of 
the entire free world that the largest possible portion should 
remain free. Therefore, aid is not given to entrench selfish 
imperialism but in the hope of maintaining world peace. 


Today the American Military Government in south Korea 
is ending, and the Republic of Korea is beginning. This day 
marks a fresh renewal of the friendship commenced between 
Koreans and Americans two generations ago. We owe our 
liberty to the destruction of the enemy by the armed forces 
of our friends. During the occupation of our country by 
American troops, the United States has proved its devotion 
to the principles of humanity and justice on which that 
great nation was founded. We wish to express the thanks 
of every Korean to the individuals who have participated in 
the Military Government, and to the commanding General, 
John R. Hodge, a fine soldier and true friend of our people. 

Our relations with the United States of America are 
especially cordial. We are proud also of the close ties 
maintained with our neighboring government of China for 
milleniums. We shall never forget the participation of the 
United Kingdom in the Cairo pledge guaranteeing our inde- 
pendence. We are especially happy for the fine speech by 
Dr. Luna, of the Philippine Republic, Chairman of the 
United Nations Temporary Commission on Korea. Our 
deep gratitude is extended to all the nations that sent dele- 
gates to assist in the free and democratic elections from 
which this government is derived. Considering the particu- 
lar problems that still confront us, we express our earnest 
wish to live at peace with the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics. 

We realize that without the good will and assistance of 
free nations, the many problems before us might be insuper- 
able. But we know we have their good will and feel we can 
count on their assistance. Above all, we need and we count 
upon the loyalty, the devotion to duty, and the determina- 
tion of all Korean citizens. With hopeful hearts and minds 
alert we take into our own hands today a sovereign republi- 
can government that will long endure. 


Labor Day 


USE YOUR VOTE 
By WILLIAM GREEN, President, American Federation of Labor 


Delivered before a mass meeting, Akron, Ohio, and broadcast later over a 
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ABOR DAY is more than a holiday—it is America’s 
tribute to the dignity and importance of human labor, 

—4 the formal recognition by our Government and by our 
people that man takes precedence over the machine. 

Today the working men and women of our nation are 
deeply concerned over their economic welfare, the protection 
of their basic freedoms and the preservation of world peace. 
They are searching for a sense of security which they can- 
not find in the tense and troubled times in which we live. 

Labor’s most immediate and pressing problem is inflation. 
To many millions of workers, inflation means poverty in the 
midst of plenty. In a period of high employment, high wages 
and high production, prosperity remains a myth to the masses 
of our people. The shocking and continuous increases in the 
cost of living have robbed them of the means to provide 
what they need for themselves and their families. 

It is indeed paradoxical that want and desperation should 
exist when all the elements necessary to insure to all the 
people a sustained period of unparalleled prosperity are at 
hand. Yet because of the lack of restraint and foresight on 
the part of the leaders of big business who set prices and 
because of the lack of statesmanship and responsibility on the 
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part of the leaders of Congress, the American people today 
are afflicted with the dread economic curse of inflation. 

Of course, the business interests keep emphasizing the 
familiar propaganda that their share of the pie amounts to 
only a few cents out of the sales dollar, that labor gets most 
of the money and that prices have to be raised because of 
wage increases. It might be easy for us to feel sorry for the 
poor, unfortunate corporations except for the fact that the 
official records tell an entirely different story. Corporate 
profits, after taxes, are now 272 per cent above the 1939 
level. Have your wages gone up that much? 

The cold truth is that industry is setting prices at what- 
ever the traffic will bear and at the same time is attempting 
to lay the blame on labor. For every wage increase, prices 
are boosted far out of proportion to the additional labor cost. 
This process is rapidly bringing about a maldistribution of 
income and a dangerous shrinkage in the real purchasing 
power of wage income. If such conditions are allowed to 
continue unchecked, our national economy will inevitably 
crash and a major depression will result. 

We cannot afford to take such a terrible risk when not 
only the welfare of the American people, but the peace of 
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the world, depends upon America remaining strong and 
prosperous. 

It is obvious by now that inflation will not cure itself. 
Something must be done about it without further delay. 
In the absence of any effective legislation from Congress, 
such action will have to be voluntary. 

The American Federation of Labor therefore calls upon 
our Government to request business and agriculture to join 
with organized labor in conferences to protect the economic 
security of our country. It is the responsibility of business 
to halt all price increases and to start a gradual reduction 
in prices. 

The free enterprise system has proved in the past to be 
far superior to any other. But free enterprise does not mean 
anarchy, nor a policy of the devil take the hindmost. It must 
operate for the benefit of all the people, not only a favored 
few at the top. Otherwise, our free enterprise system will 
be digging its own grave and abdicating to Communism, 

In my judgment, the workers of America will never ac- 
cept Communism unless they are driven to desperation by an 
economic squeeze and the repression of their basic freedoms. 

Today the utter hypocrisy and fundamental evils of Com- 
munism are written in bold headlines for all the world to 
see. 

Soviet Russia, operating behind the Iron Curtain, is wag- 
ing a cold war aganst democracy. She is reaching out for 
more territory and constantly fomenting world revolution. 
She does not hesitate to use force and violence, purges, espio- 
nage, corruption, slave labor and destruction of human free- 
dom to gain her ends. With many of the nations of Europe 
and Asia prostrate from the effects of the last war, Russia 
would be able to engulf whole continents were it not for fear 
of provoking America into actual warfare. 

For today our great country remains the last stronghold 
of democracy. Here we enjoy freedom and democracy and 
possess the power to defend them. Make no mistake about 
it, the only thing that is holding Stalin and his colleagues 
back is their fear and respect for America’s power. 

Since America stands as the only effective stumbling- 
block to Seviet expansion, the Communists have redoubled 
their efforts to bore from within and undermine the strength 
and loyalty of the American people. Their chief point of 
attack has been the trade union movement. 

I am proud to be able to tell you today that the American 
Federation of Labor, the greatest labor organization in the 
world, has resisted and repulsed all efforts by the Commu- 
nists to capture control of our unions. Although they have 
used every form of deceit imaginable and spent large sums 
to invade and wreck our movement, they have never gained 
any headway. The eight million members of the American 
Federation of Labor have stood up unflinchingly against 
these assaults. They form an impenetrable barrier against 
any and every attempt of the Communists to use the same 
strategy in America as they did in Czechoslovakia—first take 
over the labor movement and then seize control of the 
Government. 

There is one thing we have to give the Communists credit 
for—they never give up. The American Federation of Labor 
has been forced to wage a ceaseless and unremitting fight 
against their philosophy and in defense of the free enter- 
prise system. 

Instead of according recognition to our efforts and offer- 
ing encouragement, big business in America has now cut the 
ground out from under us. Big business, which depends for 
its very existence on the maintenance of the free enterprise 
system, has played right into the hands of the Communists, 
who are the sworn enemies of free enterprise. 


Despite ail our warnings, the National Association of 
Manufacturers prevailed upon the 80th Congress to adopt 
the Taft-Hartley Act over the President's veto. 

We branded that measure as a “Slave Labor Bill” and 
now that it has been in operation more than a year, our 
fears have been fully confirmed. 

Time and again during the past year, workers smarting 
against a sense of injustice have been forced to work 
against their will because of injunctions issued by the courts 
under the Taft-Hartley Act. What choice did they have? 
They could either continue on the job under conditions 
which they resented or defy the courts and risk being sen- 
tenced to jail. This alternative of “work or jail” does not 
square with the principles of American freedom. It consti- 
tutes involuntary servitude. 

A generation ago, the abuse of the writ of injunction be- 
came so acute that a storm of public protest was aroused and 
Congress in 1932 passed the Norris-LaGuardia Act, forbid- 
ding the Federal Courts to issue injunctions in labor dis- 
putes. For the next fifteen years labor enjoyed freedom of 
contract and free collective bargaining, which enabled it to 
achieve great progress in improving working conditions and 
raising the standards of the nation’s workers. Then, a year 
ago, the Taft-Hartley Act was passed restoring the evils of 
government by injunction. 

A shocking example of the sweeping terms of some of 
these injunctions is provided in a case now pending before 
the Federal Court in Indiana. In that case, attorneys for 
the National Labor Relations Board, acting in behalf of the 
Government of the United States, have asked the court for a 
super-injunction which would forbid the union to pay strike 
benefits to thousands of men who quit their jobs in Chicago. 
That means an attempt by our Government to break a strike 
by starving out the wives and children of the strikers. Such 
cruel and inhuman tactics are not only permitted but re- 
quired by the Taft-Hartley Act, according to the Govern- 
ment lawyers. 

I don’t think I have to go into any further details about 
the abuses and oppressions which labor is suffering under the 
Taft-Hartley Act, after citing that one example. Knowing 
your hearts and minds, I proclaim here and now that work- 
ers in every community in our land will respond to the 
challenge and gladly contribute from their own wages to the 
strikers’ families if the court issues the injunction requested 
by the Government. 

But such action, praiseworthy as it is, will provide merely 
temporary relief in a single case. We cannot counteract and 
offset all the multitudinous injustices resulting from the 
Taft-Hartley Act with piece-meal defenses. There 1s only 
one certain and complete remedy for that oppressive law and 
that is its outright repeal. 

Let me emphasize as strongly as I can that that remedy 
lies within your hands—the hands of the millions of wage 
earners in our country. All you have to do is to discharge 
your duty as American citizens by registering and voting in 
the November elections. 

The 80th Congress, which passed the Taft-Hartley Act, 
which placed property rights above human needs, and which 
failed the people on such vital issues as high prices, housing, 
minimum wages and social security improvements, was 
elected in 1946 by only one-third of the qualified voters in 
America. If all our people make certain to register and vote 
this year, we can elect a new Congress and give it a clear 
mandate for progress. Let our keynote for this Labor Day 
of 1948 be “Use Your Vote!” 

The 80th Congress failed the nation when it adopted the 
present inadequate housing law. This law may lead to addi- 
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tional housing for families in the upper income brackets. 
But it cannot and will not provide low-cost homes for the 
average worker and his family or the average veteran and 
his family. A recent survey by the American Federation of 
Labor shows that we need 10 million more homes to meet the 
current housing shortage and a total of 15 million homes in 
the next ten years. Congress refused to act to meet these 
acute needs. 

Consider for a moment the present minimum wage law. 
It is obviously out of date. With the cost of living at record 
heights, it is nothing short of cruel for our Federal Govern- 
ment to set a minimum wage standard of only 40 cents an 
hour. That would permit a family breadwinner to bring 
home at the end of a 40-hour week the paltry sum of $16. 
Can you tell me how any individual, let alone a family, 
can keep body and soul together on that kind of income at 
present prices? Yet the 80th Congress at its regular and 
special sessions ignored all appeals to raise the minimum 
wage. The American Federation of Labor is convinced that 
the minimum wage should be lifted immediately to one dol- 
lar an hour. But to obtain that kind of progressive, social- 
justice legislation, we will have to elect a new Congress, a 
Congress which thinks that human needs are paramount. 

Another desperate need of the American people, consis- 
tently ignored by the 80th Congress is improvement of the 
Social Security System. More than 20 million Americans 
are still deprived of the protections of this law. Those who 
are covered and who have already retired from active work 
because of old age are receiving the pitiful sum of $21.90 a 
month, on the average. And remember, those few dollars a 
month will buy only half of what they did eleven years ago 
when the Social Security Act went into effect. 

What did the 80th Congress do about this emergency 
situation? The Senate Finance Committee appointed an ad- 
visory group made up of. business, farm, labor and Govern- 
ment representatives, together with technical experts, to in- 
vestigate the need for strengthening the law. This group, 
after careful study, flatly and unanimously recommended 
that Social Security coverage be broadened and that its bene- 
fits be doubled. It was a highly constructive and non-partisan 
report. What happened to it? Why, it was filed away in a 
Congressional pigeon-hole and left to die. 

Let me refer briefly to another vitally necessary improve- 
ment in our social security program—health insurance. The 


costs of medical care are so high today that many families 
in the low-income groups cannot afford to call a doctor in 
when they need one, or have to postpone a necessary opera- 
tion until they can save the money to pay for it. I am talking 
about sturdy, hard-working people who don’t want to ask 
for charity yet can’t spare the money to pay huge medical 
bills. There are millions of them. And there are millions 
of others to whom illness is a catastrophe because it wipes 
out in a few weeks their savings of a lifetime. 


Through a Federally-operated insurance program, it is 
possible to protect these people and all other American citi- 
zens against the calamities of illness. Legislation to carry out 
such a program has been introduced time and again in Con- 
gress. It is known as the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill. This 
last 80th Congress didn’t even give it a hearing. I have 
outlined here only a few major needs of the American people, 
a simple program of social justice and social welfare legisla- 
tion to safeguard the physical and economic health of our 
people. It constitutes social security not only for the Amer- 
ican people but for the free enterprise system as well. For 
unless the American people obtain these basic protections 
against the hazards of life in our modern civilization, they 
may well begin to wonder whether the free enterprise sys- 
tem is the best for them. 

Progressive and intelligent businessmen join with labor 
in seeing the need for such social improvements. But since 
the 80th Congress was elected in 1946, the reactionary ele- 
ments in our country have been in power. 


From an immediate as well as a long-range standpoint, 
the peace of the world depends upon the power of America 
to guarantee peace. To prevent war, America must remain 
strong. I charge that the policies instituted by the 80th Con- 
gress are sapping the strength of America and the American 
people. Those policies must be reversed. 

As I said earlier, the responsibility rests upon you, the 
workers and the voters of America. You have the previous 
political power to vote the 80th Congress out of office and to 
elect a new Congress with a new and more progressive out- 
look. You must use that power for your own sake and for 
the future welfare of our country. 


I hope you will go out from here inspired and determined 


not to let anything interfere with your duty to register and 
vote in the November elections. 


Labor Must Have a Friendly Administration 
and Congress 


POWERFUL POLITICAL EFFORT NECESSARY 


By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered at Labor Day Rally, Detroit, Michigan, September 6, 1948 


low citizens: This, in my opinion, is a great day 
for labor. This is a great day for the country. 
When I can stand on the same platform in City Hall in 
Detroit with the Mayor and Walter Reuther and Frank 
Martell, I know that the country is on the road to recovery. 


Mi MAYOR, distinguished leaders of labor and fel- 


I am more than happy to join in this Labor Day cele- 


bration. 

I am more than happy to be present when the CIO and 
the AFL are marching together side by side in the interest 
of the welfare of the country’s citizens. 


In unity there is strength. Working people need every 
ounce of strength they possess to meet today’s problems. 
Forces in the world and our Government would destroy free 
labor. Therefore I am urging you with everything I have 
to send Frank Hook to the Senate of the United States and 
to send a Congressman from Michigan that will go along 
with me on this program. 

As you know, I speak plainly sometimes—in fact, I speak 
bluntly sometimes and I am going to speak plainly and 
bluntly today. 

These are critical times for labor, and for all who work. 
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There’s great danger ahead. Right now, the whole future 
of labor is wrapped up in one simple proposition. 

If in this next election you get a Congress and an Admin- 
istration friendly to labor, you have much to hope for. If 
you get an Administration and a Congress unfriendly to 
labor, you have much to fear and you had better look out. 

! believe that a strong and free labor movement consti- 
tutes a tremendous force for preserving our form of govern- 
ment. A free and strong labor movement is our best bulwark 
against communism. 

To remain strong and free you must have a friendly Ad- 
ministration and a friendly Congress. 


“THREE Major Biows’” 


There’s only one test of friendship: the test of the heart. 
You know without being told who is your friend and who is 
not your friend. 

Glance back over the years. Between 1900 and 1933, 
labor was dealt three major blows. In each case these blows 
coincided with depressions, which occurred under Republican 
Administrations and Republican Congresses. 

In the depression years of 1907 and 1908, sweeping in- 
junctions were used to weaken labor and send its trusted 
leaders to jail. But another blow to the heart of labor came 
in 1921, when the Republican depression put nearly 6,- 
000,000 workers out of employment. 

The strength of labor organizations dropped off. A vicious 
campaign of anti-labor propaganda swept the country. It 
was an era of the open shop and the yellow-dog contract. 
A few years passed and, you all remember, came the Repub- 
lican panic of 1930, and the great depression, which dealt 
the workers of the country a terrible blow. 

There was no unemployment compensation under the Re- 
publicans. There was no floor under wages under the Repub- 
licans. Average hourly earnings in 1932 were only 45 
cents—under the Republicans. 

From twelve to fifteen million workers were out of work 
and unemployed—under the Republicans. 

Then, in 1933, came the Administration of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. 

For the first time, labor received the recognition and en- 
couragement that it needs—that it merits. By constructive 
legislation President Roosevelt and a sympathetic Congress 
corrected many of the abuses against labor—against which 
labor had been contending. 

That Democratic Administration of which I was a part 
from 1935 passed the Wagner Act, to assure fair collective 
bargaining; abolished the sweatshop, provided unemployment 
compensation, passed the Social Security Act, saved millions 
of workers’ homes from foreclosure, brought the average 
wage from 45 cents to $1.33 an hour. 


Tart Law 


You all remember how a Democratic Administration 
turned the greatest depression in history into the most pros- 
perous era the country’s ever seen. ’ 

Sixty-one million people are employed today. The gains of 
labor were not accomplished at the expense of the rest of 
the nation. Labor gains contributed to the nation’s general 
prosperity. 

Incomes of farmers and businessmen are higher than ever 
before in the history of the world. But we still have to fight 
to keep the gains that we’ve made in the last sixteen years. 
The plain fact is that these gains are under heavy attack by 
the spokesmen of reaction. 

Two years ago the people of this country—and many 
working men among them—seemed to feel that they wanted 
a change. They elected the Republican Eightieth Congress 


—and they got their change. That Congress promptly fell 
into the familiar Republican pattern of aid for big business 
and attack on labor. The Republicans promptly voted them- 
selves a cut in taxes and voted you a cut in freedom, The 
Eightieth Republican Congress failed to crack down on 
prices. But it cracked down on labor all right! 

The Republicans failed to give the consumers of America 
protection against the rising cost of living. But at the same 
time they put a dangerous weapon into the hands of the big 
corporations in the shape of the Taft-Hartley Law, which | 
vetoed, but which was passed over my veto. 

The union men with whom I have talked tell me that 
labor is just beginning to feel the effects of the Taft-Hartley 
Law. And you and | know that the Taft-Hartley Law is 
only a foretaste of what you will get if the Republican reac- 
tion is allowed to continue to grow. 

Important Republican newspapers have already announced 
in plain language: the Republicans in Congress are preparing 
further and stronger measures against labor. 

If the Congressional elements that made the Taft-Hartley 
Law are allowed to remain in power, and if these elements 
are further encouraged by the election of a Republican Presi- 
dent, you men of labor can expect to be hit by a steady 
barrage of body blows. And if you stay at home, as you did 
in 1946, and keep these reactionaries in power, you deserve 
every blow you get. 


THREAT TO UNORGANIZED 


Not only the labor unions, but all men and women who 
work are in danger. And the danger is greatest for those 
who do not belong to unions. If anything, the blows will 
fall most severely on the white-collar workers and the unor- 
ganized workers. 

And that’s not all. If this Taft-Hartley law remains in 
effect, labor’s position will be bad enough. But suppose, 
while that law is in effect, a reactionary Republican Admin- 
istration were to bring upon us another boom-and-bust cycle 
similar to that which struck us during the last Republican 
Administration. 

I don’t have to tell you that that is an exceedingly real 
possibility, if the Republicans get control of this country 
again. You can already see signs of it. The boom is on for 
them. And the bust has begun for you. 

If you let the Republican reactionaries get complete con- 
trol of this Government, the position of labor will be so 
greatly weakened that I would fear not only for the wages 
and living standards of the American working man, but even 
for our democratic institutions of free labor and free en- 
terprise. 

Remember that the reactionary of today is a shrewd man. 
He is in many ways much shrewder than the reactionaries 
of the Nineteen Twenties. He is a man with a calculating 
machine where his heart ought to be. He has learned a 
great deal about how to get his way by observing demogogues 
and reactionaries in other countries. And now he has many 
able allies in the press and in the radio. 

If you place the Government of this country under the 
control of those who hate labor, who can you blame if meas- 
ures are thereafter adopted that destroy the powers, prestige 
and earning power of labor? I tell you that labor must fight 
now harder than ever before to make sure that its rights are 
kept intact. 

In practical terms, this means a powerful political effort 
which must culminate in an all-out vote on election day. 
Anything short of an all-out vote would be a betrayal by 
labor of its own interests. 4 

It is not only the rights of the unions which are at stake, 
but the standard of living of your families. If prices are 
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permitted to rise unchecked, it is your wives and your chil- 
dren who will suffer. As real wages decline in the face of 
rising prices, it is the housewife who must try desperately 
to feed and clothe her family, while her buying power is 
steadily whittled away. 

My sympathy is with those best of business managers, the 
wives and mothers of this nation. Think how they have 
made the pay envelopes stretch with each rise in prices. 

Now mother has to outfit the children for school at out- 
rageous prices. How she does it 1 don’t know. | tried to 
help her out in this terrible price situation but I got abso- 
lutely no help from that do-nothing Eightieth Republican 
Congress. 

Make no mistake, you are face to face with a struggle to 
preserve the very foundations of your rights and your stand- 
ards of living. If we are to have a reactionary Administra- 
tion in the years ahead, labor could be only on the defensive, 
fighting a losing fight. 

If you produce a smashing victory at the polls you have 
much to hope for. Given such a victory, I foresee the time, 
and not far off, when it will be possible to develop a new and 
sounder program of labor relations for the nation; when it 
will be possible for labor to obtain a more equitable share 
of the nation’s increased productivity than it ever has had. 

As a basis for such a new program of labor relations, I 
think it is clear that labor will need to link its position more 
closely with that of the farmer and the small businessman. 
I know from my own experience with labor leaders and 
unions that the ability of labor to discipline itself and to 
achieve cooperation with other groups in the country is 
steadily growing. 

During the war, when I was surveying American indus- 
try as chairman of the Senate Investigating Committee, I 
came to know the conditions under which labor works and 
lives. | came to know and respect the minds and spirits of 
the workers and union leaders. I saw them, and talked to 
them, and visited their homes in scores of communities. I 
watched them at work in hundreds of plants. 

1 know that labor is just as willing as any other group 
in the country to cooperate with intelligent programs in the 
interest of the nation as a whole. 

I am one of those who believe in the fundamental good 
sense and good feeling of the American people. It is my 
prediction that the Republican reaction will be rejected. 

The American public wants a Congress and an Adminis- 
tration that will play fair with labor. The people will sup- 
port a program under which labor makes gains consistent 
with the progress of our total economy. 


I said a moment ago that the public is full of good feeling 
and good sense. That is certainly true of the great majority. 

Nevertheless, 1 must point out that there are too many 
shortsighted and unthinking Americans who have adopted a 
“damn labor” attitude which does not become any citizen of 
this country. It is time that every American recognized what 
our fathers knew—that it is an honorable thing to work 
with your hands. 

Our basic social freedoms can be traced largely to the fact 
that labor had its birth of real freedom in the United States 
of America. That is why our fathers came to America—to 
find the country where the man who worked with his hands 
was as good as the next man. 

Today too many Americans in dining cars and country 
clubs and fashionable resorts are repeating like parrots the 
phrase “Labor must be kept in its place.” 

It is time that all Americans realized that the place of 
labor is side by side with the businessman and with the 
farmer, and not one degree lower. 

One of the aspects of this Taft-Hartley agitation that has 
been most shocking to me has been the Republican attitude 
as expressed in the pious speeches of some of their leaders in 
government and business. They seem to think that labor is 
some kind of a spoiled child that needs to be spanked. They 
lift their eyes sympathetically and say, “It hurts me worse 
than it hurts you.” 

It does not hurt them one bit, but it certainly does hurt 
you. 

In practical terms, it means that labor needs to unite in 
common causes. They must unite, and it will be a great day 
for labor and a great day for the country when that happens. 

All of labor stands at the crossroads today. You can elect 
a reactionary Administration. You can elect a Congress and 
an Administration which stand ready to play fair with every 
element in American life and enter a new period of hope. 
The choice is yours. 

Do you want to carry the Taft-Hartley law to its full 
implication and totally enslave the working man, white-collar 
and union man alike, or do you want to go forward with an 
Administration whose interest is the welfare of the com- 
mon man? 

Labor has always had to fight for its gains. Now you are 
fighting for the whole future of the labor movement. We 
are in a hard, tough fight against shrewd and rich opponents. 
They know they can’t count on your votes. Their only hope 
is that you won’t vote at all. 

They have misjudged you. I know that we're going to 
win this crusade for the right! 


People Want a United America 


LEADERSHIP NOT CLASS CONFLICT REQUIRED 


By HAROLD E. STASSEN, former Governor of Minnesota 
Delivered at Republican Rally, Detroit, Michigan, September 8, 1948 


ENATOR FERGUSON, distinguished guests, my fel- 
low citizens: Yesterday in Detroit the American peo- 
ple were given an additional reason why there should 

be a change in the White House and Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 
should be elected in November as the next President of our 
country. 

It was clear that your special visitor of yesterday came not 
as the President to commend American labor on a superb 
record, but rather as a complaining candidate for election 
secking labor's vote. 


His scolding, threatening, complaining speeches were fur- 
ther indications of the fact that he cannot furnish the essen- 
tial leadership in affairs at home and abroad so vitally needed 
in these next crucial years. He used a day set apart for all 
Americans to honor American labor, and instead dishonored 
labor with an extreme demagogic appeal to set class against 
class made to an audience built up with labor boss threats of 
a $3.00 fine for non-attendance. 

The people of our country waat a united America making 
progress toward better living, better housing and better 
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health. They want a united America presenting a solid 
stand against dictatorship and suffering in other parts of the 
world. They want a united America striving firmly and 
wisely for world peace. They want a united America with 
opportunities and freedom for young men and women in the 
years ahead. They know that a successful united America 
requires cooperation between labor and business and agri- 
culture and every walk of life. 


DisuNITy CREATED 


But your visitor brought a transparent attempt to create 
disunity and to benefit politically by deceiving labor to secure 
the vote of labor. 1 am confident that labor will not be de 
ceived. Labor will think for itself as free men. Labor will 
not be the tail on the political kite of any one candidate or 
any one party. 

Working people realize that they cannot be separated from 
the consuming public in the economy of America. Wage in- 
creases to a working man are no benefit if that man’s wife 
must leave the increase in wages at the corner grocery. Labor 
knows that the high standard of living in America is the 
result of high production which comes not only from their 
own skill and work, but also from the genius of manage- 
ment, the ability of the inventor and the use of capital. 

I have great faith in the future of America and of free- 
dom if the people of the great land keep their eyes lifted 
with a vision of progress, and join with the spirit and enthu- 
siasm of its youth in a determination to win through. 

The skill and accomplishment of American labor during 
and since the war, the ingenuity and ability of management, 
the perseverance and toil of the farmers, and the resilience 
and stout hearts of the veterans are to be highly commended. 
These are among the products of liberty which cannot be 
synthetically produced. 

When World War II ended—first V-E Day and then 
V-J Day—the now President of the United States was in 
office and had with him in the national Congress a clear 
majority of both the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives of his own party. He had a majority of fifteen in the 
Senate and of fifty-one in the House. In his initial months 
of service he had a more complete attitude of support and 
of good feeling and of well wishing and of cooperation than 
any President has had for a half century. 


“A Recorp oF FArILures” 


At this crucial point he began to make a record of fail- 
ures at home and abroad. 

He traveled to Potsdam for a vital international confer- 
ence without taking with him a single representative of our 
Republican party even though the bipartisan foreign policy 
had been well established. Long before that date a remark- 
able contribution had been made to American foreign policy 
by Michigan’s own distinguished citizen, the Honorable 
Arthur H. Vandenberg. Yet even he was left behind by the 
President, and Potsdam was a colossal failure for the United 
States. 

Here at home at this pivotal time the President followed 
the misleading advice of assistants who have since been re- 
pudiated by the unfolding economic postwar record. He took 
a whole series of inflationary steps upon the mistaken con- 
cept that America’s problem after the war would be a 
depression. 

He and Henry Wallace, then his Secretary of Commerce, 
were in agreement on the erroneous misconceived appraisal 
of postwar America. He followed Wallace. Wallace fol- 
lowed those who had no faith in America. 

Henry Wallace, Secretary of Commerce in 1945, pre- 
dicted 7,000,000 unemployed. At the same time, the Presi- 


dent predicted that wages would decrease by $20 billion. 
On Aug. 18, 1945, he abruptly released major wartime con 
trols, and on his own initiative he set off the inflationary 
spiral from which this country is still suffering. This is the 
inflation which he now laments. This is the inflation which 
he now tries to blame on the Republican party. 

One result of his action and his speeches was an all-time 
high record of strikes and work stoppages. This caused the 
loss of 116,000,000 man days of labor through strikes in 
1946; the loss of over one billion dollars in wages to work- 
ers; the loss of crucial production in steel, in food, in ma- 
chinery and in coal; and the loss of substantial income to 
investors. Uncertainty was spawned in the minds of Europe 
and of the Kremlin as to the economic future of this great, 
free country. 

After these initial fateful follies had begun to reap their 
harvest, he persisted in following this erroneous economi: 
advice. His speeches of yesterday show that he is still follow- 
ing such advice. His miscalculations have been consistently 
based on a pessimistic view of the future of America. 

With a record of little judgment and less faith he once 
again sets himself up as a prophet and attempts to arouse in 
America an unreasoning, nameless fear of future depression, 
unemployment and chaos if he is not retained in office. 


Tarr-Hartitey Law 


One of your visitor’s principal complaints in his address 
yesterday was the Taft-Hartley Labor Law. This law was 
passed with the support, not only of Republicans, but also 
of a majority of the members of his own party in Congress. 

It is a law which he himself has used on seven different 
occasions to bring about settlements of threatened strikes in 
crucial industries, thus preventing damage to public and loss 
of wages to the men. 

Under this new law, as every member of the AFL and 
CIO, including the United Auto Workers and the Team- 
sters Union knows, labor today has negotiated the best wage 
contracts in history. Furthermore, these contracts were ne- 
gotiated under the new law with the minimum loss of wages 
through strikes. The official Government statistics show 
that there has been less than one-third the strike loss under 
the new law than there was in 1946. No fair minded, 
thoughtful union member in America would exchange the 
year 1948 under the law for the year 1946 without the law. 

The curbs which have been placed on arbitrary, quick 
tempered action by some labor leaders have resulted in a 
great benefit to the ranks of labor and to the consuming 
public of the nation. 

To be specific, in June, 1947, just before the Taft-Hartley 
law took effect, automobile workers, including Ford and 
General Motors, earned an average hourly wage of $1.50 
under their contract. Today in the new contracts negotiated 
under the new labor law, they have increased from $1.50 to 
$1.65 average per hour. Labor as a whole increased from 
an average of $1.18 to an average of over $1.30 per hour 
in a year under the new law. 

The plain facts are that under the short-sighted policy for 
labor advocated by the President between V-J Day and 
August, 1947, labor lost ground as compared to cost of liv- 
ing. Their average hourly wage in manufacturing employ- 
ment, including overtime, increased 20 per cent, but prices 
increased 24 per cent, spurred up by heavy production losses 
due to strikes and other inflationary pressures. 

Since the new labor law took effect in August, 1947, 
labor has fared better than it did before. It has at least kept 
abreast. Both wages and prices have increased approximately 
7 per cent under the law. 

In short, labor has fared better under the broad public 
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interest approach of this legislation shan it did under the 
President's post-war narrow labor policy. 

In the face of these plain facts, why does the President 
make these extreme complaints about the law—a law which 
was passed over his veto by a two-thirds majority of the 
members of Congress and by a majority vote among the 
members of his own party in Congress? 

Why does he complain about a law which provides for 
eighty days to settle a dispute affecting the whole country 
without a strike? Why does he complain about a law which 
requires financial reports of union officials, which opposes sec- 
ondary boycotts, which reduces clashes between unions, but 
which does not take away the authority to strike, nor pre- 
vent successful bargaining for fair contracts? Clearly, it is 
because he hopes to secure a big political dividend by a cheap, 
political complaint. 

But every day additional thousands of members of organ- 
ized labor are realizing that what the law has done is to 
require a few labor officials to be less arbitrary with their 
own members and with management. It has required labor’s 
leadership to be more thorough, more fair, more conscien- 
tious in their bargaining and negotiations without strikes. 

The law should be constantly studied. All legislation in 
the field of labor is dealing with a rapidly changing, shift- 
ing, dynamic problem in our economy. Laws concerning 
labor and management require constant attention, change 
and study. I have made it clear from the first day of its 
passage, that taken as a whole I favored this law; that I 
would oppose its repeal; but that I believed it required some 
amendments. 


“PropLe’s CAPITALISM” 


| pledge to you that in the months and years ahead, I| will 

continue to oppose unfair and anti-labor provisions, to seek a 
fair balance between capital and labor, and to insist on main- 
taining a dynamic people’s capitalism in America. I am con- 
fident that the majority ef the members in Congress will 
take this course. 
_ As this campaign proceeds, I anticipate that Governor 
Dewey will make it clear in his addresses, as he has in his 
record in New York, that he will be fair to labor and will 
seek the best interests of the people as a whole. 

Under Governor Dewey, New York has adopted the first 
law against discrimination in employment. The state’s un- 
employment insurance program has been broadly liberalized 
to provide for increased benefits. Year round employment 
has been encouraged. The Workmen’s Compensation Board 
has been improved and expanded. The state’s minimum 
wage laws have been extended to protect 500,000 additional 
workers. The apprentice training program has been expanded 
and multiplied, as has on the job training. The nation’s first 
school of industrial and labor relations has been established 
at Cornell University, and both the minimum pay and the 
average pay of state employes has been greatly increased. 

Under the Dewey administration, New York’s Independ- 
ent Mediation Board and State Labor Relations Board have 
excellent records in settling industrial disputes. Both have 
the respect and confidence of employes and employers. 

[ urge you to examine the records and listen to the ad- 
dresses of Governor Dewey. I urge you to consider carefully 
what has happened since the war under the present National 
Administration. If you do, I believe that you will con- 
clude that Governor Dewey should be elected to the White 
House. 

Governor Dewey has made it clear, in his acceptance 
message, that he will carry out the Republican platform in 
the spirit in which it was written * * * as a forward looking 
document developed under the chairmanship of Senator 


Lodge through the insistence of millions of the younger and 
more liberal members of the Republican party. 


Grain GAMBLING 


In addition to the preservation of the rights of union 
labor, deep consideration will be given to white-collar work- 
ers, teachers, clerks, firemen, policemen, bookkeepers, pen- 
sioners and others with fixed incomes, who have been most 
seriously pinched by the post-war inflation. Their plight 
will receive prompt attention, both for their own sake and 
for the peril which this lack of balance presents to our entire 
economic system. 

The second campaign complaint made yesterday was to 
seek to shift the blame for high prices. 

This tactic was sharply exposed last year when, after he 
had listed gambling in grain as one of the factors causing 
high prices, it was thereafter proved and confessed that 
members of his own official family were gambling in grain 
and commodities on a sure-shot inside basis. 

These facts were brought to light before the investigating 
committee so capably headed by the able junior Senator from 
Michigan, the Hon. Homer Ferguson. 

Clearly the primary causes of high prices are the world- 
wide shortage of goods in the wake of war, coupled with the 
unsound policies of the Administration after the war, and 
the further urgent necessity of sending quantities of Amer- 
ican goods abroad to help the peoples of other nations to 
regain their feet. 

Every time an American family or an American house- 
wife pays a high price for food she is paying a part of the 
price for America’s assistance to millions of people abroad. 
This is a price that we should be proud to pay. 

Only a great, free, productive nation, humanitarian in its 
impulses, could possibly provide more than eighteen billions 
of dollars worth of food, clothing and materials for others 
since V-J Day and yet continue to enjoy the highest stand- 
ard of living of the entire world. 

It is a tragedy that this essential rebuilding of other na- 
tions and their peoples has been made so difficult by the 
unsound nature of our own international agreements after 
the war and by the destructive and aggressive tactics of the 
Soviet Union of Russia. 


Free Economy 


But this should be clearly understood: We would not solve 
our problems if we gave to Government the extreme powers 
of centralized control requested by the President. No econ- 
omy in all history has shown steady progress under this kind 
of economic control. Centralized control destroys initiative. 
High production and individual economic freedom are in- 
separable. The choice is obvious. 

But this does not mean that we should then ignore the 
inflationary problems that do come with individual economic 
freedom, problems basically caused by the world-wide short- 
age of goods. 

The credit and financial regulations which are now on 
the statutes should be used wisely and carefully. Purchasing 
for European countries should be administered in a sound 
manner. Hoarding should be combated. Profiteering should 
be penalized. Governor Dewey, as I see it, will exercise 
the essential economic management in the Presidency to pre- 
vent a bubble boom and also to avoid the sickening bust of 
of sudden deflation. 

The third major complaint of your visitor of yesterday 
is that the Republicans are pulling red herring across his 
trail. Let me assure him that the Republicans are not pull- 
ing red herring across his trail—they are driving the red 
herring out of the official waters of the Potomac. 
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This is long overdue. Too many red herring have been 
in Washington for too long a time. The President should 
help man the red herring nets instead of complaining against 
the fishermen. 

He spoke yesterday as though labor constituted a separate, 
distinct class in our society. His speech was in variance with 
American tradition. Young America still believes, as does 
the Republican party, that our America is the land of op- 
portunity. 

Many American families have, as my family has, mem- 
bers who are in the ranks of organized labor, of small busi- 
ness, of professional and white-collar work, and on the farm. 
Let us beware of the politician who would sow the seeds of 
disunity in the minds of American youth for the sake of 
fleeting political advantage. 

We of the Republican party appeal for cooperation, not 
for class war and hatred. I believe that our Republican 
party will furnish such leadership by the decision of the 
people next November. We will make progress in the in- 
creased real wages of labor, the fair balance of our economy, 
the improvements in health and in housing. 


HousINnG 


Housing is a sorry problem in America. It is unthinkable 
that more than a million of the veterans of this war cannot 
find a decent place for themselves and their families to live. 
We must break through this housing jam. 

This much should be said: Neither political party is 
blameless in the picture. Neither is entirely responsible. 
The conditions with which we are now suffering go back 
many years and have been compounded through the war. 

But it should be pointed out that the immediate post-war 
confusion and bungling in the housing situation occurred at 
the time the President and his party were in complete con- 
trol of all branches of the Government. 


At least we are now building houses at a higher rate than 
ever before in our history. But I will be the first to say that 
these houses are being constructed at a price beyond the 
reach of the average purchaser and the rate of construction 
is still too slow 

I do look forward to forthright action in the new Re- 
publican Administration to close the gap of this housing 
shortage. New York State’s $435,000,000 low-rent-housing 
and slum-clearance program to provide decent homes for 
160,000 members of low-income familities is a tribute and a 
testimony to Governor Dewey's desire and ability to move 
forward on this vital problem. 

The years immediately ahead will determine whether 
America can advance in the well-being of all its people, 
avoiding booms and depressions. These next years will be 
decisive in the grave question of whether we find the way to 
strengthen and develop the United Nations without the 
tragedy of a third world war. 

The President’s address here in Detroit silhouetted the 
reasons why this Administration has failed in these critical 
post-war years. He failed when he had a Democratic Con- 
gress to work with. He failed when he had a Republican 
Congress to work with. 


It is high time to elect a President who can work suc- 
cessfully with others as an American team. His complaints 
remind one of the out-of-step marcher who protests that he 
is not out of step; all the rest of the marchers are out of 
step with him. 

A Republican Administration under the leadership of 
Governor Dewey and Governor Warren, carried on in keep- 
ing with the sound principles of a truly liberal philosophy, 
carried on with a humanitarian emphasis in the highest of 
American traditions, will best serve all the people of our 
land of the free and home of the brave. 


Free Enterprise 


ALL SOCIALISTIC SCHEMES SOON BREAK DOWN 
By NATHAN W. SHEFFERMAN, Executive Director, Labor Relations Associates of Chicago, Inc., Chicago, Illinois 
Delivered to Union Delegates of the Western Conference of Teamsters, Bellingham, Washington, July 1, 1948 


and figures, not in apology but in reaffirmation of 

the comparative glories of our American way of life. 
I went to many sources for my information but was espe- 
cially impressed with a book and pamphlet, one by Henry 
Grady Weaver, another by Glenn Gardner—both coin- 
cidentally titled “Mainspring”. Some of the things they 
have said I now say. 

For 6,000 years of recorded history, all mankind has 
gone hungry and many have starved. Even among ancient 
civilizations with fertile lands people starved, babies were 
often killed—there was no food for them. 


“Tetite I come with a message—also reliable facts 


FAMINE On ALL SIDES 


Rome fell apart in famine—150 years ago the French 
were dying of hunger—only 100 years ago the Irish were 
starving. It’s not more than a hundred years since Western 
Europeans have had food enough to keep them alive, bread 
in France, fish in Scandinavia, beef in England. On the rich 
farmlands of Russia thousands upon thousands starved as 
late as the 1930’s. People right now are starving in parts 
of India, China, Africa. Famine has been the rule rather 
than the exception. 


Then suddenly, in one spot in this world, hunger is for- 
gotten, people have plenty to eat, America has never had a 
famine. 

For 6,000 years men carried goods and other men on 
their backs, then, suddenly, in one small part of the earth’s 
surface, nature’s forces are harnessed to do the bidding of 
the humblest citizens. 


TREMENDOUS CHANGE 


For 6,000 years, families lived in caves, floorless hovels, 
not even a chimney; then within a few generations we in 
America take for granted floors, rugs, chairs, tables, win- 
dows, chimneys, electric lights, refrigerators, running water, 
bathtubs, toilets. 

For 6,000 years men and children worked desperately 
from dawn to dark barefooted, half-naked, unwashed, un- 
shaved, uncombed, with lousy hair, mangy skins and rotting 
teeth. Then, suddenly, on a spot of this earth there are 
all kinds of food, rayon underwear, nylon hose, shower baths, 
razors, ice cream sodas, lipsticks, permanent waves. 

In less than a hundred years, we in America have con- 
quered darkness—from pine knots and candles, to kerosene 
lamps, gas jets, electric bulbs, neon lights, fluorescent: tubes. 
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Derense Acainst Corp 


We have set up new defenses against weather, from fire 
to fireplaces, to stoves, furnaces, automatic burners, in- 
sulation, air-conditioning. 

Disease and pain are being conquered, life is being pro- 
longed with anesthesia, surgery, sanitation, hygiene, dietetics. 

Space has been annihilated from ox-cart to rafts, canoes, 
to railroads, steamboats, street cars, subways, automobiles, 
trucks, buses, seaplanes. 

‘Time is being saved by telephone, telegraph, radio. 
Drudgery is no more, steam, electricity, gasoline, all sub- 
tituting for the brawn of man. No telling what may come 
trom Atomic Energy. 

Coal, copper, aluminum, zinc, lead and other materials 


“can be found all over the world. Our natural resources 


ire no greater than any other nation’s. We started with 
virgin forests, untouched mines, unharnessed water power, 
fine farming land, but not yet tilled. 

We had no monopoly on creative and inventive talent. 
‘They were discovering and inventing in the old world long 
before the white man came to America, but new ideas, like 
natural resources, are as useless as a ribbon on a frog until 
something is done about them. 

In the early days, we had no production goods, no raw 
materials, no livestock, no tools, no machines, no equipment. 

We had no good roads, most everybody was poor—but 
by thrift, setting aside some savings, capital grew and 
through far-sighted leadership, individual initiative and im- 
agination, tools were developed to make tools that could 
produce things that could not be produced without tools. 
We became the greatest producers and the wealthiest na- 
tion in the world. 

Toots Tei, Story 


The difference between animal and man ts the ownersmp 
of tools. The living standards of any people can be deter- 
mined by the tools at their disposal. 

‘That we are a superior people is good election talk. We 
do not work any harder; people in other lands work harder 
than we. 

Manual labor alone never created wealth. What wealth 
is there among the patient, frugal, diligent, skilled Chinese, 
400,000,000 of them—the very ants among human beings 

—yet the ants have never grown rich. They scarcely produce 
what they need. The Chinese coolie totes 100 pounds twenty 
miles in a day for 10 cents and he wears out in four years. 

Countless millions of people in other lands have toiled, 
moiled, lived and died without producing wealth. 

Labor unguided, unsupplemented, produces only enough 
to keep itself alive. 






Usep Our TALENTS 


We have no superior energy! But we have used our 
creative, inventive and productive talents more effectivel) 
than any other people anywhere, anytime. 

People are usually motivated by “hope of reward’ or 
“fear of punishment’. Here, hope for rewards are great, 
penalties are limited to personal insecurity—being out of 
a job or business bankruptcy. The totalitarian state promises 
security at the expense of freedom. There, creative, inven- 
tive and inquiring minds are discouraged by the threat of 
concentration camps. ‘These overlords say, “why not set up 
state controlled and supervised bureaus of carefully chosen 
scientists, inventors, creators,” etc? 

What Governmental bureau would have picked Henry 
Ford—the power-house helper—to pioneer the making of 
low-priced cars? How would the Washington planners have 
been able to pick the Edisons, the Ketterings, 25 years hence. 


You can’t delegate inspiration or far-flung vision. Scientific, 
creative talent of high order can’t be produced by bureau- 
cratic edict, or by any formalized procedure. Give initiative 
free play and the creative mind will discover itself. Natural 
selection will sift out the embryonic geniuses from among 
the 140,000,000 people. That’s how we got the Eli Whit- 
neys, Goodyears, Mergenthalers, Burbanks, Elias Howes, 
Samuel Morses, the Wright Brothers. Nobody selected 
them. With free opportunity they selected themselves and 
forged ahead of their rivals. 


Visions Pius Acrion 


James J. Hill pictured a transcontinental railroad from 
the Great Lakes to the Pacific Harbor. There was land, 
but not yet farmed, mines, but not yet opened; lumber, but 
yet uncut. He borrowed the savings of many people. He 
organized and combined into one unit money, land, material, 
equipment—and workers. Instead of the Chinese 10 cents 
a day, the workers made 30 times that a day. Transporta- 
tion costs were cut from the Chinese 10¢ a ton mile to 1¢ 
a ton per mile; distance was increased from 2( to 200 miles 
a day. This Empire Builder’s far flung vision, genius, skill 
and leadership added at least a billion dollars to the wealth 
of this country. 

American leadership is a constant stream of new men, 
new ideas, that is the country’s strength. The Bureaucrats, 
however, have tried to belittle management and stir up con- 
flicting emotions within the fellow who, for vote-getting 
purposes, they chose to call the forgotten or common man. 

No one could help it if through the ages the few did 
most of the thinking for the many. That’s perfectly na- 
tural, there always will be a few outstanding thinkers. 


“FORGOTTEN” MAn 


Then came these politicians, self-appointed custodians 
of the so-called common man, and named him the forgotten 
man and said that he could think for himself and that this 
total wisdom would bring a wiser and more just age. 

Nobody proved yet that the mass can do better for 
themselves intellectually than the few can for them. 

Dorothy Thompson says the forgotten man wants peace, 
but has had two of the worst wars in history. He has 
used his freedom as often to give it away as to preserve it. 
Some of the most dreadful tyrants have risen from the 
ranks of the common man—elevated and applauded by him 
—Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin. 

Brainy leadership pulled out of India and the common 
people, unprepared for self-government, are wrecking, not 
building national unity. 


Wreck Own OrperR 


In Greece, common men battle each other to ruin. In 
Italy and France, common men are wrecking their own 
social order and playing into the hands of the totalitarians. 
Here, hundreds of common men form groups to pressure 
for special privilege, to hell with everybody else—no fore- 
sight, no disciplining of desires which may be destructive 
in the long run. 

Most of the benefits have come from the relatively few 
uncommon men who, with their research in science, mathe- 
matics and physics, brought new discoveries, new knowl 
edge. The Millikens, Oppenheimers, Curies, Steinmetz’s 
(not nearly as well known as movie stars) those modest 
self-effecting men, hidden away in laboratories, are finding 
ways to liberate the common man from grinding toil and 
restrictions of nature, turning cornstalks into silk, gas into 
light, oil or alcohol into rubber, giving men wings to fly, 
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lungs to swim under water and drawing from nature its 
innermost secrets. 

The common man, the average American, has freedom 
of movement never known to man before. He and his 
family can go by car from coast to coast for $75 worth of 
gasoline and oil. 


Our Betrer Lire 


In the kitchen, the turn of knob or pressure of a button 
performs wonders. Cultural and political discussions— 
Toscanini, Bing Crosby, Bob Hope, music, entertainment, 
comes for us on the radio to listen to or turn off. No prince 
of 50 years ago had so much at his beck and call as the 
average American has today. 

To make all these wonders of science and research work 
requires immense amounts of capital for expensive machines, 
for continued research, for improvements, for building, for 
management, for workers in the highest and lowest skills, 
so that each will do his part and none will shirk. For 
each is as necessary to the other and to the whole as the 
conductor to first violinist and piccolo player in an orchestra. 


“BROTHERHOOD OF MAN” 


A social-minded rich woman some years ago donated as 
a home for a colony, a square mile of farm and forest land 
near two large cities on the Pacific Coast. This colony 
was called the “Brotherhood of Man”. The resident work- 
ers were to set up a saw-mill, build boats, canneries for 
clams, crabs, fish, vegetables. Non-resident contributing mem- 
bers at a few dollars a month each were to furnish the 
capital. If anyone of these grew weary of the competitive 
struggle, couldn’t work, or grew old, he and his family 
could come as workers to the colony. If he died in the 
outer world, here was refuge, a home; work collectively, 
be and have part of the general welfare—not according to 
greed or deed, but according to need. Six hundred and forty 
acres of fertile and forest land, a sea loaded with fish, 
beaches with clams, crabs, oysters. There was game: deer, 
rabbits. Any able-bodied man with an axe, spade, net or 
fishhook could have raised a family. Indians not far away 
lived for centuries in abundance, never rich, for they saved 
nothing, improved nothing but also never poor. 

Here were white men in the prime of life, with superior 
skills, waiting markets for surpluses, money for tools and 
equipment. Yet, this richly endowed project failed. Most 
of the men unsuccessful in a competitive world, dreamers, 
with no lust for manual labor, would into the night write 
books and debate on socialism, sleep till late in the after- 
noon expecting to be petted and fed, sulking if criticized, 
their wives holding aloof from hard work where others 
worked desperately from early dawn till night. And their 
wives cooked for all the workers. 


Money Soon Gone 


Instead of buying tools, machines and equipment—money 
was quickly spent for canned foods, clothing and other cur- 
rent perishables. Any incompetent could join who mum- 
bled the impressive ritual, learned the passwords and grips, 
or had the monthly price. Yes, the Brotherhood of Man 
was a failure—dreamers discontented with the world as it 
was but without the stern qualities of muscle, mind and 
soul to create a better one. There was no such thing as 
organization, organizers, self-denial, discipline, planning, 
accounting, or leadership. 

An explorer tells of a winter he spent with an Eskimo 
Chief who, between necessary sleeps, went into darkness and 
cold, built a wind break of ice blocks, cut a hole through 
eight feet of ocean ice and fished for hours to accumulate 


great stores of frozen food. Why do you fish so laboriously, 
so far beyond your needs, asked the explorer? Said the 
savage, when the sun comes back starving tribes from the . 
interior will come to me for help. Because | am Chief, I 
must be prepared to feed them. 

Living as their ancestors did thousands of years ago among 
these Eskimos were two kinds of men, as elsewhere: those 
living trom hand to mouth and those who feel responsible 
for the welfare of others, the managers, leaders, the chiefs. 
This man had inherited neither wealth nor chieftainship. 
His opportunities were no greater than his tribesmen. He 
was chief because he had a greater sense of responsibility; 
he worked while others idled. His were the qualities of 
leadership. 


CREATES OpporTUNITY 


The exceptional man, the natural chief, is one who creates 
opportunity to’ make wealth and to provide opportunities 
for others. He is the self-denying man who resists the de- 
sire to spend all he can acquire and sets aside that margin 
above immediate need. 

Animals come and go. The Grizzly, the whale, the wild 
swan, even the lovely humming bird, is no richer than his 
ancestors of ages ago. 

Wealth is the surplus of excess above elemental needs. 

It is something saved that might have been spent or 
squandered. 

The accumulation of wealth comes not from manual 
labor alone but from ideals, vision, imagination, self-dis- 
cipline, risk-taking, which provides work for muscular ac- 
tivity and machine power. Few American leaders are in- 
heritors of great wealth, most have risen from a common 
level; Franklin, Lincoln, Harriman, Schwab, Gompers, 
Beck, Lewis, Murray, Green, Westinghouse, Henry Kaiser, 
Carnegie, Chrysler. 


STARTED AT Bottom 


Of 143 top American executives, one started work at 
$1.50 a week, 11 others for less than $5.00 a week, 43 at 
less than $10.00, 81 got between $10 and $25; only 7 got 
more than $25, the highest getting $69.23 a week. 

The history of America is the history of stout and serv- 
iceable men—everything accomplished goes back to some 
individual having the freedom—who initiated something 
new, spurred on by incentive of reward of gain or profit. 

Queen Isabella didn’t back Columbus just for the trip. 
She wanted new treasures from a new land and he brought 
them back. It was her capital that made possible the dis- 
covery of America. The California forty-niners, prospecting 
for gold, were grub-staked by easterners. Americans have 
been the greatest grub-stakers in the world; they will back 
anyone or anything in which they have faith. Sometimes 
they lose, or it may take a short or long time to make 
something, but there is the incentive grub-staking. Call it 
the profit system, or better yet, the profit and loss system. 


For Use or Toots 


Karl Marx said profit was something taken away from 
labor by the capitalists. Actually, just as wages are a part 
of the selling price collected from the customer for the use 
of the workers’ human energy, profit is that part of the 
selling price collected for the use of tools. 

This is capitalism. Even Russia has capitalism, state 
capitalism. ‘They take the people’s savings and pay what- 
ever dividends they choose, if any. The cost of their 
bureaucracy amounts to more than dividends. This extra 
cost is sheared from workers’ wages. 

Karl Marx said that under capitalism the worker was 
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exploited and did not receive the full value of what he 
produced, that a tribute had to be paid to capital. 

If this be so, the Russian worker has been the most ex- 
ploited. He is told that the tributes paid to their capitalist 
set-up belong ultimately to Russian workers; that they are 
paying tribute to themselves; that the factories, dams, power 
stations, belong to him. What a glow of satisfaction? All 
he gets is the glow. Does he have any rights or privileges 
of ownership? Russia pays workers what she chooses, not 
what the workers need and want. 


Union State Bossep 


Unions are mere organs of the state; they dare not even 
say: strike for higher wages at the expense of the rest of 
the Soviet. They still have concentration camps. 

Our system of enterprise 1s supposed to be based on 
ambition, greed, envy, fear, basic emotions of the competi- 
tive system. Their socialist system is supposed to be based 
on nobility, loyalty, idealism, solidarity. Their motto is: 
from each according to his means, to each according to his 
needs. In actual practice it is: from each to the State what 
the State wants, to each according to his work. What a 
bunch of wicked capitalists. Everything is supposed to be 
run by the masses. In actual practice they have a stronger 
and more effective leadership to enforce compliance than 
any place in the world. 

The inequality of earnings between managers and work- 
ers, the difference in pay between a private and general in 
the Red Army! Their competitive rewards for productive 
efficiency are all greater than any place in the world. There 
is no fear of unemployment. The worker has to work and 
work well or there is a nice spot for him in one of the 
labor camps. No work, no food, no nothing. 

Western Europe is also socializing forms of cradle to 
grave security with full employment programs to eliminate, 
they say, the workers’ fear of failure or slackness. 


Cost Hicu 1n Taxes 


These social security and rationing schemes will cost high 
in taxes; real incentives to extra effort will be wiped out. 
Everybody will be a government worker. Nearly everybody 
in Britain is becoming a government payroller. As each 
industry, coal, railroads, aviation, electricity, is nationalized 
a new bunch of bureaucrats crawl out of the woodwork 
with more inspectors and snoopers, on food rationing than 
those raising food. Many of them ought to be sent out to 
work on farms and in truck gardens. It would help them 
to feed themselves without recourse to the Marshall plan. 

The socialists have told the people that the government 
can do more for them than they could do for themselves. 
Actually, the more the people own collectively, the less 
they have as individuals. ‘They own the bank of England, 
but each and all have less money. They own the coal mines 
and have less coal; they own the railroads but can’t get 
train reservations for their holidays. 

To control unemployment and support their social re- 
forms, the British Government levied high income and in- 
heritance taxes, taking away savings which would nor- 
mally go into capital formation. 

These social reformers convinced the voters that the 
English manufacturers and mine owners’ failure to modern- 
ize their plants proved that capitalism had broken down, 
that industry was overtaken by creeping paralysis. 


INCENTIVES GONE 


The industrialists blame their nation’s plight on con- 
fiscatory taxes. There were no incentives. Instead of plow- 
ing back some of the little earnings and profits there may 





have been left, they milked industry almost dry. Their 
equipment has been running down for years; their plants 
are nearly all obsolete. Production per worker in American 
textile mills is ten times that of the British. They have 
lost control of that market. She has lost her steel export 
monopoly: output per steel worker there is about half as 
high as here. They have failed to keep up with technological 
progress: the British miner still works with pick and 
shovel—producing a ton a day. Here with machinery he 
produces 6 tons and he gets three times the wages of the 
British miner, with the cost of American coal at the pit- 
head less than one-third the cost in England. 

Without our modern and efficient manufacturing plants, 
machinery, tools, management and money, what would have 
been the outcome of the war, particularly for Britain? 

Under the free enterprise system, business to be saved 
from destruction must be fed capital, make profits in order 
to make jobs, become productive and remain productive. 
You can kill the cow and eat the meat, but after that you 
have neither meat nor milk. 


Story WITH LEsson 


There is the story of John, Mary, and the kids who tied 
their mooing cow to the tailboard of their Prairie Schooner 
and started for the then far-untamed west. 

With no food on the way, they lived on the cow’s milk 
and cornmeal they had brought with them. They began 
to tire of mush and milk three times a day. They thought 
they drank enough milk for a life time. They hungered 
for meat. The cow was a stored wealth of meat. To get 
meat they would have to take the cow apart. They might 
have killed deer and game but John had used up all of the 
ammunition in defense of his home. 

Remember John and Mary were simple-minded people 
with no particularly intelligent foresight—like most people, 
who think only in terms of today’s aches and pains and 
sharp desires. 

They forgot that the live cow was productive wealth, 
“productive industry.” They believed in distribution of 
wealth. They were going to show that arrogant cow that 
it must divide its wealth of meat and go out of the busi- 
ness as the monopolistic producer of milk. 

The only way for the cow to distribute its wealth was 
for it to be cut up into steaks, roasts, beef, soup bones, and 
its hide made into shoes. 


WEALTH DISTRIBUTED 


The cow’s accumulated wealth was distributed to the 
family, they were mad at the cow anyway. It was arrogant, 
it had a lack of respect for its consumers of milk. It was 
inconsiderate, it kicked over the milk when it could. It 
showed no gratitude for its food and bedding. It was a 
consistent and noisy advertiser. It started an advertising 
campaign each night just as the family wanted to go to 
sleep then it began to moo. Its wasteful, loud, high-pressure 
advertising moos kept the family awake. 

So they killed the cow—all had a grand time eating 
meat as long as it lasted, even though they found it hard 
to go to sleep in the dead silence. They had become ac- 
customed to the high mooing of the cow. But, even before 
the last stringy hunk of corned beef had been eaten, they 
wanted milk. They didn’t have any, they had liquidated 
all the assets of their milk production industry. It was no 
longer a going concern. The producer of milk had been 
purged of its monopolistic power and its wealth redistrib- 
uted among the consumers. So, everything depends on what 
you do to the cow. 
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Every noble experiment of stifling productivity, of divid- 
ing the wealth, is another moo cow story—a dismal flop. 
The soap box professional socialist who has nothing to share, 
preaches division of wealth, but he is the last to share when 
he finally gets something worth sharing. 


CoMMUNISM FAILs 


“The Brotherhood of Man” failed. No incentives, no 
accounting, no leadership. Every communal or collectivistic 
experiment here has failed except a few religious ones like 
the Mormons and the Amana society, in lowa, and they 
too went over to free enterprise. 

Nothing has a social usefulness unless it pays off. Our 
system is paying off. It not only made us the best fed, 
clothed and housed people anywhere, it has saved half of 
the world from starvation and destruction. 

In 19 months, we gave Europe 19 billion dollars, with 
more billions to follow under the Marshall Plan. Often 
we get no thanks, but criticism. Churchill recently said: 
Britain brags about her socialist program, ridicules and de- 
rides free enterprise and capitalistic America, whose gen- 
erosity of a four billion dollar loan prevented British un- 
employment and famine. 

We have done a poor job of selling free enterprise over 
here, and the need for strong industrial and labor leadership 
here to maintain it. 


Do Nor UNDERSTAND 


Half truths, falsehoods, fairy stories about business and 
the system which produce his pay envelope naturally makes 
the worker suspicious of the fellow who gets more than he. 
Any real information he gets, which is seldom, about wages, 
his employer’s profits, financial conditions, free enterprise, 
the profit motive, capitalism, is in technical, economic, fi- 
nancial language way over his head. 

Our capitalistic system is not a selfish one, for the few 
greedy to exploit workers. Some capitalists may have been 
entirely selfish. There are human faults in every walk of 
life. A clergyman may bring disgrace to the cloth, soldiers 
have deserted, statesmen have sold out: everything needs 
improvement. The greatest room in the world is the room 
for improvement. 

Our system grew out of the fundamental instincts of 
the people, an expression of all natural human desires, with 
each individual having the right and freedom to realize 
those desires. 

It is perfectly natural for an individual to want to have 
the right to choose the work, trade or profession he pre- 
fers, have and enjoy the rewards of his own labor and ef- 
forts, to spend or to save and to use his savings as he sees 
fit; to be paid something for the use of his savings, to ac- 
quire and hold private property. Man not only owns prop- 
erty, he creates it. Our entire welfare depends upon our 
exchange of ownership. A thing is not property unless it 
is owned and without ownership there is no incentive to 
improve it. 

TrutH AsouT Property 


Lincoln said: Property is the fruit of labor. It is a 
positive good in the world. That some should be rich 
shows that others may become rich and is just encourage- 
ment to industry and enterprise. 

Property is not alone homes. Property is tools, ma- 
chinery, equipment, factory and business buildings. Property 
is acquired by capital. Capital is savings turned into tools, 
materials and equipment to make other products. 

Savings come from foresight, self-denial of many people 
who, instead of using it up, set aside something for further 


production. The continual self-denial of thousands of small 
investors makes possible most of the capital corporations. 

Jobs increase in direct proportion to the amount of capi- 
tal invested in industry. 

These people invest to make a profit, big or little. The 
profit motive is a natural instinct. The profit earner is a 
contributor to the national welfare. Profits come from ef- 
ficiently producing urgently needed goods. The greater the 
output with labor, raw materials, machines, tools, the larger 
the margin of profits. Profits should be applauded, not 
frowned upon. 


Must Make Prorirs 


Sam Gompers said the worst crime an employer can com- 
mit is to fail to make a profit. Companies without profits 
mean workers without jobs. Remember, when the Boss 
is in financial trouble the worker’s job isn’t safe. 

Rukeyser, in his column, said: capital investment, in pro- 
viding tools or facilities of production, enables workers to 
produce more, earn more, that labor leaders have been 
derelict in their duty to union members if they do not in- 
sist on a fair return to capital. Some labor leaders, he 
said, including Dave Beck, particularly, head of the Team- 
sters Union on the Pacific Coast, have recognized this fact. 

It takes a lot of money to create and maintain a job for 
each man. It used to take $4,000 to $6,000, now it takes 
$8,000 to $10,000. 

Every year 600,000 young Americans reach 21 and must 
find jobs; this means a lot of money—$10,000 to outfit each. 

The power equipment for each job is equivalent to 7% 
horsepower per worker. A man’s muscle power equals one- 
eighth horsepower. That means each worker has at his 
disposal power of nearly 60 men. 

Our mechanical power is equal to 1 billion extra men. 

Most people think business makes too much profit, that 
corporations keep 20 to 25 cents out of every dollar re- 
ceived from customers, that 12 cents would be fair. 


ProrFits Nor Excessive 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue shows that from 1919 
to 1943, the average profit per dollar sale was 41/3 cents; 
in 1946—the peak year—it was 5% cents. Not over two- 
thirds of corporations ever make a profit. From 1916 to 
1942, half of them lost money. In 1945, 28 out of every 
hundred lost money. That’s why good management in labor 
and industry is so important to avoid losses. Nearly one- 
third of all new businesses flop within a year. 

High profits one year may fade the next with a change 
in business weather. 

In 1945, profits, 21 billions were split three ways: govern- 
ment, 11 billion; stockholders, 6 billion and they had to 
pay tax again of 2% billion. Government really got 13% 
billion. Think of it, 64% of all profit. Four billion was 
all that was left to plow back again into business and if 
this had been divided among the 60 million employed each 
would have received $5.50 a month and business would have 
gone out of business. 

When a company makes a good profit it buys better equip- 
ment. Good equipment makes possible higher wages. 


PRAISES INVESTORS 


There are 16 million investors, as many as there are 
union members—who get profits from American corpora- 
tions. They are working men who never saw Wall Street, 
the men who made America, whose savings make it pos- 
sible to build factories, buy equipment and finance com- 
panies, to make jobs for nearly 60 million people. Some 
companies have more investors than employees; A.T.&T. 
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and General Motors, each with a half million. General 
Electric and U. S. Steel and Pennsylvania R.R. have a 
quarter million each. 

The man on the street thinks that 12% is a fair profit 
for the stockholder. His average take is only 3%. He 
often gets nothing and stands a chance of losing all if the 
company goes under. 

Many people depend exclusively upon their stock hold- 
ings for a living. It is serious for them when there ‘s a 
slump. Often stockholders are squeezed by management, 
legislation, labor or political regulations. Maybe they ought 
to organize to get better treatment. 

Stockholders are not the only ones dependent on profits. 
Every person—SO million of them—who draws interest on 
savings does so because his bank has invested his savings in 
a profitable business. Every insurance policy holder—50 
million of these—has an interest in profits because insur- 
ance companies invest part of the policy holder’s money in 
business paying profits. Colleges are interested in profits. 
They are large holders of stock. Harvard is one of the 
largest single stockholders in America. 


GOVERNMENT SHARES 


Even government has an interest in profits, since it shares 
them in taxation. Everybody has a share in profitable oper- 
ations of industry and business. 

Many employers have tried to use most of the little there 
is left of profits for reinvestment in inventory and new 
plants. ‘The stockholder, not getting what he thinks he de- 
serves, does not invest. He shys away from no profit mak- 
ing companies, companies which have been trying to raise 
money through stock sales and find their stocks taking a 
nose dive. Investors say that companies with what look like 
high profits, seeking money, show signs of weakness. 

Profit is the reward to owners of business management, 
stockholders for “holding the bag,” “eating at the last 
table.” After wages, salaries, bills for materials, and all 
expenses have been paid, he may get some return if any- 
thing remains. For taking the risk he naturally hopes to 
get more for the use of his savings than bank interest. 

There isn't enough money left from profits for expansion. 
Investors are wary; this is forcing industry into mounting 
debt and run-down plants. They blame the bureaucratic 
wasters with tax spending philosophy for all of this. Ex- 
ample: 11 of the largest chemical companies’ debts tripled 
last year: they had to sell bonds or borrow money from 
banks. If one industry can become so debt ridden in one 
of the most profitable years, what’s ahead in leaner years? 
The same stories are starting to come from some of the 
electrical corporations. 


GreEAT CaPITAL Neep 


The need for venture capital is critical. The fairest way 
is to do away with double taxation of dividends, making 
them tax free to stockholders. If taxes keep up and profits 
down, employers may do what they did in England—either 
close down or let equipment run down. 

‘The power to tax is the power to destroy. 

Since 1932 we have been following the same path which 
led to the downfall of capitalism in England. Heavy taxa- 
tion on the higher individual incomes is being used for boon- 
doggling, instead of going into channels to finance new busi- 
ness. ‘l'axes on corporate incomes—part of which used to go 
into plant expansion; heavy inheritance taxes, discouraging 
the accumulation of wealth; bureaucrats using all this on 
extravagant spending programs, public works, various hous- 
ing projects, expensive subsidies, pensions, loans, domestic and 


foreign, and supporting three times as many Federal employees 
in the bureaucracies as is necessary. Public spending to 
relieve distress nearly always perpetrates and accentuates 
that distress. 

HUNGER AND Joss 


In countries not rich enough to afford any volume of 
charity, doles, etc., depressions are short-lived. Hunger 
soon compels persons to accept jobs at the best wages 
obtainable. 

All the state can do is keep the worker from getting the 
fruits of his labor and by law hinder the relationship between 
him and his private employer, who can pay him better. The 
state can act as unnecessary middleman, taking five dollars 
out of one of the workers’ pocket and putting back $1 in the 
other. 

Government payrollers here cannot ask for wage increases, 
they must wait and sometimes wait long for Congress to act. 
Now they can’t even strike. 

Government management is not the answer. Look what 
happened to the railroads during the first World War. Gov- 
ernment operations cost taxpayers nearly $2,000,000 a day. 
In World War II the railroads ran their own business, kept 
the war going forward and still managed to pay more than 
$3,000,000 a day in taxes. 

Government cannot produce anything or dispense any 
bounties or bring better life by waving a magic wand. The 
people must produce in toil, in goods, in service and in taxes, 
if the state is to dispense, but what it dispenses is a small 
part of what it has taken from the people. 


Att Pay Taxes 


There is no escape. Everybody, whether he realizes it 
or not, pays taxes. “Taxes find their way into the cost of 
everything we buy. Taxes pay the services of government 
for local, state and federal, for police protection inside; 
military protection outside. They protect property against 
fire and flood. Orderly regulations of laws; courts to make 
decisions ; enforce public education for children; some public 
works: to do these and other things requires people and it 
takes money. Good government costs less than bad. The 
more we ask government to do, the higher the tax. We 
should not ask government to do for us what we can do for 
ourselves. 

The cost of government has become so high it threatens 
the stability of our whole economic system. Thirty per cent 
of every dollar, not of profit but of National Income, goes 
to government. That is more than food is costing us. 
When government becomes insolvent, totalitarianism sets in; 
people lose their freedom. Our economic freedom, inherent 
in our American system of democracy, must be cherished and 
nourished. We can continue to make government our 
servant, not we the servants of omnipotent government. 

Well managed companies always retain some of their 
profits to plow back into business for new equipment, im- 
proved processes, methods, research, to help make the com- 
pany more competitive. This helps safeguard jobs; demand- 
ing a major part of profit for wages endangers the security 
of jobs. 


TrutH Not Totp 


Promoters of class hatred and misled reformers spread 
fake rumors that workers get the smallest share of what is 
produced and that the employers get fabulous amounts. 

Wage earners are supposed to b: getting a better break 
than stockholders; last year’s wage payments were |5 times 
as much as dividend payments. For every dollar the common 
stockholder, the tool owner, got from the U. S. Steel, the 
employee, tool user, got about $19.78—almost 20 to 1. 
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In 1938 the work week was 69 hours, hourly production 
was small, earnings so meager that the worker had to work 
a lot of hours to get the bare necessities of life. Hours fell 
from 69 to 40, with wages in 1948 five times as high as 
1938. 

The Labor Department was born 35 years ago. The 
average factory worker then earned $11 a week. Today he 
averages $52. Prices are high, his $52 will not buy five 
times what his $11 did; it will buy twice as much as his 
$11 did thirty-five years ago. 


Work Grows EASIER 


Raising wages, cutting hours, increased productivity did 
not come from working harder, for work was easier. With 
the passing of time, tools and machinery have gradually re- 
placed muscular etiort today, 90 per cent of our total energy 
is mechanical; 10 per cent is muscular. 

Since 1929, wages and salaries rose 110% ; corporate divi- 
dends did not gain but fell 14%. 

From 1929 to 1940, 87 cents of every dollar of National 
income went to workers; 13 cents to owners. From 1940 
to 1946, the split was 92 cents to workers and about eight 
cents to the owners. 

In 1947 the cost of living went up 9%; weekly wages 
up 12%. Since September, 1939, weekly wages have gone 
up 119% as against 66% rise in cost of living. 

These same ‘‘do gooders” say that 60 families own America 
and that 5% of the people own 95% of the wealth. If 60 
families own America, they are being cheated out of their 
proper earnings. They share in dividends up to 3¥%2% and 
only 1% of the National income. 


Incomes Gornc Up 


The Federal Reserve Board says that money income is 
going up for rich and poor. 

Rev. Keller, of Notre Dame, in his remarkable report, 
says that the National income is being distributed more 
equally. In 1907, people making more than $25,000 a year 
got 7% of National Income (after taxes). By 1928, they 
got 11% of National Income. By 1944, it was less than 
1%. Those making less than $5,000 in 1917 got 87% of 
National Income. It dropped to 77%. By 1944 it was 90%. 
This group in one generation jumped from 47 billion in 1917 
to 140 billion in 1944. 

The middle group, earning over $5,000 but less than 
$25,000 jumped from 16% of National Income—3 billion 
in 1917 to 33 billion in 1944. The spendable wealth of the 
very wealthy in 1944 was 2 billion. The consumer expen- 
ditures were 90 billion. If the few very wealthy have only 
2 billion out of 90 spendable, how can they own America? 

The Communists and others seeking power out of popu- 
lar grievances, envy, discontent and strife; would like to 
keep secret that 90% of work energy behind American pro- 
duction is mechanical energy, machinery and tools; that 
only 10% is human energy; that human energy supplies only 
10% of the total energy to supply our needs, yet gets in 
wages and salaries 90% of the National Income, while the 
mechanical power which provides 90% of that energy gets 
less than 10% to carry on. 


Workers Get Most 


When machine tool owners and machine tool users get 
together in production the tools will do the lion’s share of 
the work and the employees will get the lion’s share of the 
pay. : 

That machines and tools lessen the number of jobs for 
men is the bunk. A $2,500 auto made by hand would cost 


$50,000. Very few could afford one. Nobody would be 
making automobiles. The same goes for tires, gas, glass, 
servicing. Because of greater productivity per man we have 
so much more, for so much less, that millions can buy things 
which they could not otherwise afford. 

Production per man hour affects our lives. Workers buy 
the products of other workers. Radio workers are custom- 
ers of shoe workers; machinists of textile workers; miners 
are customers of food workers. Every worker is the cus- 
tomer of other workers. Low efficiency and low production 
of any worker or group of workers is actually at the expense 
of other workers, in all industry, in all walks of life. 


HicHeEst Propuctiviry 


We have the highest productivity in the world. Better 
equipment, machines and processes; better management, bet- 
ter production metheds. 

Our competitive system is a tremendous incentive to pro- 
duce more efficiently so that we can sell better goods for less 
money. The worker not only benefits by increased produc- 
tivity through higher wages but customers benefit by lower 
prices for products of other workers—too, he has shorter 
working hours. 

Our high standard of living is almost entirely dependent 
on increased productivity; to have more to divide, we must 
produce more. 

Our real boss is the customer. If prices are high, quality 
low, service bad, there are no customers—no customers, no 
work, 

High wages come from high productivity. High produc- 
tivity comes from modern efficient machinery, tools, im- 
proved methods, good management. Hourly wages cannot 
safely be increased more rapidly than per man hour produc- 
tion is increased. ‘This increases prices, cuts down buying 
and cuts down wages again. 


Unions Hetp Memosrs 


Unions help their members get full market value for their 
services but they alone do not determine wage levels or make 
high wages possible. There are deeper economic factors. 
If unions alone created wage levels, then in Cuba, Mexico, 
Europe—highly organized—wages should have been higher 
than in the United States. They are higher here because 
labor and industry together under our system, have been 
able to make the most effective use of our natural resources 
and manpower. There is no bottomless bag of money from 
which higher wages can be scraped. Workers and employers 
must cooperate to maintain high levels of quality production 
per hour to have higher wages. 

We need high productivity. No controls can keep prices 
down. When there is not enough goods to go around, supply 
and demand, customers will outbid each other. This natur- 
ally brings up prices. As soon as we produce enough to meet 
peoples’ needs, normal forces of stabilizing will stabilize 
price. 

You asked: ‘““Why haven’t prices been stabilized since the 
war?” We haven’t enough goods. You can’t beat supply 
and demand. Look at diamonds—the supply is restricted— 
if supply ever was let loose, they could be bought for one- 
hundredth the price they bring. 


Must Propuce More 


We must produce more to take care of Europe’s needs in 
addition to our own. We must produce more, or face serious 
inflation. 

Barney Baruch says we have two ways to go; produce 
less, or produce more for the same money and have lower 
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prices and have more. During the depression, with more men 
than jobs, the 40-hour week or less was necessary, but there 
is nothing sacred about a 30, 35 or 40 or 44-hour week, 
when the need for production is urgent. 


With 60 million at work, each voluntarily doing a little 
more; or on mechanized jobs, each working half an hour 
more each day, would bring benefits far greater than the 
leisure sacrificed. 


In spite of our “do as we please” system, we are each 
dependent upon the other. Labor and industry, each part 
of the system, are so highly meshed and integrated with 
every other part, each so interdependent on the other that 
a breakdown in one place may cripple the whole. 

During the war, to cripple’-German industry we concen- 
trated on bombing ball-bearing factories. Here, if  rail- 
roads and trucks stop, factories close for want of raw ma- 
terials and when mines close, they halt for lack of fuel. 


The right to strike is inviolable—yet, the strike for its 
duration can be as formidable as a bomb—as massed hostile 
armies, with cities blockaded, starved, darkened and frozen 
and forced to their knees, with factories and mills closed 
down. Even minor strikes, say in factories making small 
automobile parts, can throw thousands out of work who are 
not directly engaged in the dispute. Our fate is in the hands 
of millions of fellows we do not even know. The farmer 
grows most of his own food but he cannot grow gasoline to 
run his farm machinery. 


None STAND ALONE 


No. factory, no business, no organization, no person is 
sufficient unto himself. 


Many are asking: are most strikes a measure of justice 
or a test of power? A survey of union and non-union people 
shows that for every person who thought strikes justifiable 
two thought labor could get a fair deal without striking. 
Che greatest number blamed strikes on union leaders, next 
blamed the workers, the least blamed management. This 
shows the public’s present thinking—the reverse of 10 years 
ago. 

Repeated tests of warfare between labor and industry will 
bring no more of a solution than have wars between nations. 

Many leading newspapers quoted Dan Tobin, who said 
to his unions: they will be jeopardizing their lives if they 
press too hard for higher wages in coming months. He ad- 
vocated arbitration as the best way to solve the differences 
with employers and cautioned against efforts to “play the 
galleries” by calling injudicious strikes. The newspapers 
all agreed that this is the sort of an approach they would 
call Labor Statesmanship. 

Since we are dependent on each other, we should think in 
terms of the greatest good for the greatest number, not in 
terms of special benefits for special groups, at the expense 
of other groups. 


Neep ror Housinc 


There is a desperate need for housing. Money is avail- 
able for housing—but the charges are that the Building 
Trades, by higher wages, lower production, limiting the 
number of workers, combined with contractors and suppliers 
raising the prices, are pricing all but the well-to-do out 
of the house buying market. The mass of people may be 
driven to pre-fabricated houses. An automobile, if built by 
the same handwork as houses, the labor cost alone would be 
$17,500 and not as good an automobile as one off the as- 
sembly line. 

A 1904 Ford cost twice as much and wasn’t half as good 


as the 1947 model. A house, in 1941, cost twice as much as 
in 1904 and may not be as good. Workers ask why they 
should put their life’s savings into houses worth half what 
they pay for them. A plumber can’t afford to buy a house be- 
cause of the cost of carpentry supplies and bricklaying and 
vice-versa. Nobody is benefited in the long run. 


We are dependent, one on the other. Here, everyone plays 
a part, everyone has a chance. There is no fast boundary 
line between the top flight inventors, research men and in- 
vestors. The American way of life depends just as much 
on the runner-ups, the amateurs, as it does upon the out- 
standing geniuses. Each have opportunities for self-expres- 
sion, self-development and advancement regardless of race, 
creed, color or class distinction. 


FrEE ENTERPRISE 


One hundred and fifty million dynamic free people, 
workers, consumers—as workers they can make anything; as 
consumers they are always ready to try new things— are 
opening up new fields. This is the natural, normal out- 
growth of an economic system of free enterprise. 


A system which unleashed the creative energies of millions 
and millions of men and women—free to work out their 
own affairs not under the whiplash of the dictator but 
through voluntary cooperation based on enlightened self 
interest and moral responsibility—that is free enterprise. 


That’s why plows are made of steel. That’s why we are 
the greatest, the best producers in the world. That’s why 
we were able to win wars better than those who made a 
regular business of fighting. That’s why we are able to feed 
the victims of their horrible aggressions. That’s why people 
of the United States, who occupy only one-sixth of the 
world’s land area, represent less than 7% of the world’s 
population, own 85% of the world’s automobiles, 60% of the 
world’s Life Insurance Policies, 54% of the world’s tele- 
phones, 48% of the world’s radio sets, 46% of the world’s 
electric power capacity, 35% of the world’s railway mileage, 
30% of the world’s improved highways, 92% of the world’s 
modern bathtubs. 


Before the war Americans consumed: 75% of the world’s 
silk, 60% of the world’s rubber, 50% of the world’s coffee. 


Createpo Vast WEALTH 


Less than 7% of the earth’s population has created more 
wealth than all the two billion people or more on the rest 
of the earth, and the benefits of this great wealth have been 
more evenly distributed than in any other country at any 
time. We have more churches, schools, libraries, more 
recreational facilities, more hospitals. We have gone 
further than any other people in eliminating abusive child 
labor practices, back breaking drudgery. We have gone 
further in spreading literacy, enlightenment on health lon- 
gevity, general well-being and good will toward others. 


Even during the depression, Americans on relief were 
living better than most of the full-employed in other coun- 
tries. There is more laughter, more song here than else- 
where—in shops, streets, factories, highways and farms, 
Americans are kindly, friendly and responsive to every rumor 
of distress. Someone in America will always divide his food 
or share his gasoline or his tire tool with the person in need. 


AMERICAN HUMANITY 


It would seem that security, the price of freedom, has 
given a degree of human sympathy that is without parallel 
in the history of mankind. Only in America is it that the 
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citizens, over and over again, have made millions of small 
sacrifices in order to provide wealth and relieve suffering 
in such far away places as Armenia, Russia, China, Japan, 
etc. 

We have greater opportunities for self-improvement and 
personal achievement. Taking advantage of opportunities 
is up to the individual and it cannot be otherwise. There is 
no substitute for self-faith, self-reliance, self-development, 
individual effort and personal responsibility. Lincoln said: 
“there is no permanent class of hired laborers amongst us.” 
Twenty-five years ago I was a hired laborer. The hired 
laborer of yesterday labors on his own account today and 
will have others to labor for him tomorrow. Advancement, 
improvement in condition, is the order of things in a society 
of equals. 

That some should be rich shows that others may become 
rich, thence is just encouragement to industry and enterprise. 


Must Sect AMERICA 


Living is a strong job. Only good fighters can make a go 
of it. The tragedy is that we should waste our energies 
fighting the common enemies of all mankind, famine, pesti- 
lence, disease and other destructive forces of the non-human 
world. We must resell America to our own people. Sell 
them the fact that our horizons are unlimited, that the 
market for our , ods exceeds the wildest dreams of man. 
We must sell the man who produces that he need not stall 
on the job for years, that there will be more work for him 
next day. 

Only by so doing can we increase production as rapidly 
as the world needs our help. 

Life on this earth is no bed of roses. The end of man is 
not self-indulgence, but achievement. There are no short 
cuts, no substitutes for work. No person’s security can ex- 


ceed his own self-reliance, anybody who denies this is one 
who has long depended on some one to do his fighting for 
him. 

If, down through the ages, men and women really worth 
living had not stood up to the job of living, if they hadn’t 
taken risks, faced dangers, suffered exhaustion beyond ex- 
haustion and kept on fighting, working in the hope of vic- 
tory, there would be no human being to tell the story. 


Must Be Stronc 


We must keep America strong in morale, in money, in 
iilitary prowess. That goes for each of us—we can’t play 
one against the other. If we are in earnest about combating 
Communists, let’s demonstrate our strength. Let’s scrap our 
sissy stuff and go to work. Take the curse off profit and 
pitch in and produce it. Let’s keep free enterprise free. As 


. Walter Weir says: the future is as bright as anybody with 


a polishing cloth and willingness to part with a little elbow 
grease, is able to make it. There is no reason for a recession 
nor depression for anybody with a product that people need 
and priced right. 

Nobody’s standing on street corners selling apples or 
begging for dimes. There are no breadlines. Even if enough 
shovels were available you couldn’t find enough guys hang- 
ing around to be hired to lean on them at PWA prices. 
Things, in short, are wonderful. 

Let me conclude with a prayer once offered in the U. S. 
Senate by its Chaplain, Dr. Peter Marshall: 

“Our Father when we long for life without trials and 
work, without difficulties, remind us that oaks grow strong 
in contrary winds and diamonds are made under pressure. 
With stout hearts may we see in every calamity an oppor- 
tunity and not give way to the pessimism that sees in every 
opportunity a calamity.” 


Business, Not Education Revolutionized 
the Life of America 


ROLE OF THE COLLEGE IN THIS STAGE OF HUMAN AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 
By VIRGIL M. HANCHER, President, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
Delivered at Summer Session Commencement, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah, August 28, 1948 


Board and Faculties of the University of Utah, Mem- 

bers of the Graduating Classes, and Friends of the 
University: First of all, I bring greetings from my col- 
leagues on the faculty of the State University of lowa to 
you, President Olpin, and to the members of the faculty of 
the distinguished and beautiful University of Utah. It is a 
great pleasure for me to be the bearer of these greetings. 
The bond of sympathy and understanding among academic 
people is one of the more heartening features of a civiliza- 
tion which for more than thirty years has tended to become 
shattered into smaller and smaller fragments. 

I come from a State and a City that have interesting 
connections with the earliest settlers of your great state. 
Upon the exodus of Latter Day Saints from Nauvoo, 
Illinois, they found refuge and hospitality in the eastern 
portion of the territory which a few months later became 
the state of lowa. Their migration across the southern part 
of Iowa began in the spring of 1846. When they came to 
the Missouri River, they established winter quarters and 


P bec ana OLPIN, Members of the Governing 


remained there until spring before proceeding westward to 
Utah. Nearly a decade later, in the year 1856, approx- 
imately 1,300 Mormon immigrants, finding themselves at 
the end of the railway line in Iowa City without sufficient 
funds to buy oxen and wagons, purchased handcarts, put 
their household goods in the handcarts, and started the long 
trek to Utah on foot. The first party of their migration 
started on June 9, 1856 and did not complete their trek 
until September 26, 1856—a period of three and one-half 
months’ duration. It was a long, difficult and perilous 
journey, and many died en route. That city from which the 
Mormons of 1856 began their long trek to Utah was then 
and is now the site of the State University of Iowa, the 
University over which I have the honor to preside. It is 


very natural, therefore, that we who live where that famous 
journey began should follow the history and development of 
your great State with more than the usual interest. 
Although it is trite to say so, it is nevertheless true that a 
commencement is a landmark along life’s way. It is a point 
of transition. It is the separation of one mode of life from 
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another. It marks the completion of one set of tasks and the 
beginning of another. Therefore, it is an appropriate time 
for a review of the past and for a consideration of the 
possibilities of the future. With your permission, therefore, 
I shall address myself to certain problems which American 
education now faces and will continue to face in the im- 
mediate future. 


I. 


We have no difficulty in seeing the errors of American 
education. We are not equally apt to see its achievements. 
The tasks of American education have been enormous, and 
the record is most impressive. American education at all 
levels has had to keep pace with the development of a 
nation rapidly expanding over a continental domain—a 
nation which increased in area from 892,000 square miles in 
1775 to 3,022,387 square miles in 1948, and which increased 
in population from 2,572,100 in 1775 to an estimated popu- 
lation of 143,414,000 in 1948. 


Because of the abounding faith of the American people in 
the value of education and its necessity for a self-governing 
republic, the expansion of the system of education has been 
even more rapid than the expansion of the area of this 
country or of its population. As was pointed out in the 
Harvard Report on General Education in a Free Society, 
the population of the United States slightly more than 
tripled in the years from 1870 to 1940. 


“But in 1870 some 80,000 students were enrolled in 
secondary schools and 60,000 in colleges, whereas by 1940, 
7,000,000 were enrolled in the former and 1,500,000 in 
the latter (while, in addition, more than 1,000,000 were 
engaged in part-time, vocational, and adult education). 
Thus, while the general population was increasing three 
times over, the enrollment of high schools was being 
multiplied about ninety times and that of colleges about 
thirty times. And the end is not yet. Even now one 
young person in six fails to reach high school, and half of 
those who enter drop out before the end.” (p. 7) 













The expansion of schools and colleges to take care of 
such enormously increased enrollments would have pre- 
sented many problems, even if they had developed uniformly 
according to their original pattern of structure and func- 
tions. But the problems were seriously complicated by other 
and additional functions which the schools and colleges were 
called upon to perform. Occasionally, foreign observers see 
things in our country more clearly than we see them our- 
selves; and, in this instance, D. W. Brogan and Graham 
Hutton, two British observers of the American scene, have 
pointed out that the American educational system performs 
functions quite unknown in most European countries, In 
addition to instruction in academic subjects, which is often 
at a lower level than in its European counterpart, the 
American ‘school has been charged with the responsibility 
of letting the students instruct each other in the difficult art 
of living together in America. For example, one function 
of the school is to enable the children of immigrants to be- 
come familiar with our language, our habits, our customs, 
and what is often called the American Way of Life. An- 
other function is to enable the children of migrants from 
agricultural regions to become adapted to urban and indus- 
trial modes of life. Another function is to enable children 
of differing social classes and economic backgrounds to know, 
understand, and accept each other. No doubt there are few 
countries in the world where the schools and colleges, in 
addition to their regular academic programs, have had such 
burdensome and complex problems thrust upon them as 
have been thrust upon them in this country. It would not 


be surprising, then, if, in terms of academic standards, the 
schools and colleges had occasionally failed to hold their own. 


Il. 


In relation to the problems which it has been called upon 
to face, the record of American public education deserves the 
highest praise. It sometimes has been experimental, or 
superficial, or corrupt, or controlled. But on balance, we 
may well wonder that it has come out so well. 

But it is not in the nature of professors, and deans, and 
presidents to be complacent about what has been accom- 
plished. It is to their credit that they seek constantly to 
improve their subject matter and their methods to the end 
that they may improve the quality of the education achieved 
by their students and their graduates. So definitely is self- 
criticism a characteristic of college faculties and admin- 
istrators that one distinguished member of the fraternity 
has called it the occupational disease of academic persons. 

Now the unwillingness of professors to be complacent 
about their efforts sets them off markedly from their brethren 
in the field of commerce who rarely refrain from advertising 
their products for all that they are worth and sometimes 
even more. This singular lack of enthusiasm on the part 
of the professors—a lack which they share with lawyers— 
is often the cause of misunderstanding. Inasmuch as I was 
a practicing lawyer with a large firm in Chicago for more 
than sixteen years and have been a university president for 
nearly eight years, I believe that I-am in a singularly favor- 
able position to observe the traits and characteristics of 
businessmen, industrialists and financiers on the one hand, 
and of teachers, scholars and scientists on the other. It is 
tragic that the two groups are not better acquainted with 
each other. Such mutual suspicion and distrust as exists— 
and one must admit it occasionally arises—is largely due to 
the failure of each to know and understand what the other 
is trying to do. If they knew each other better, they would 
respect each other more. Close observation convinces me 
that there is no obvious intellectual or moral superiority on 
the part of the one over the other. The leaders in both 
fields are usually men of very great intellectual ability and 
great moral integrity. However, they work on different 
problems and with different media. Having no common 
point of contact, they tend to regard with suspicion what 
they do not completely understand—a common and very 
human failing! 

Although practical men of affairs are highly intelligent 
men, they tend to deal with ephemeral matters. Someone 
once said that there is nothing so stale as a newspaper two 
days old. There are few things more stale than a “disposed 
of” law suit. Few things pass into limbo faster than a 
completed business transaction. Moreover, the businessman 
works with inadequate data. The tempo of modern life does 
not permit him to wait until all the facts are in. Brigadier- 
General Osburn once said that a successful businessman is 
one who makes a fairly high percentage of sound decisions 
on totally inadequate data. Staking one’s reputation upon 
decisions made in this fashion is a precarious business, and 
it is understandable that such men should become anxious 
and irritated when academic persons come up with blue- 
prints which appear to them to jeopardize even further the 
precarious stability of business and industry. Furthermore, 
businessmen work in an area where results can be measured 
from year to year by at least one fixed, objective standard, 
namely, profits. It is an area in which the successful busi- 
nessman is the one whose business makes a profit. It is an 
area in which the unsuccessful businessman is the one whose 
business goes bankrupt. 
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Professors, on the other hand, deal with matters which 
are less ephemeral. They deal with accumulations of knowl- 
edge which are the result of generations, sometimes of cen- 
turies, of human effort. They endeavor to add to that 
knowledge. They live in an environment where it is not 
only possible, but almost mandatory, for them to check and 
recheck with deadly accuracy any contributions of their own 
to the sum total of human knowledge. And in this effort 
they rarely, if ever, work against a deadline, save one im- 
posed by themselves or by their publishers. The truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing less than the whole truth is their 
goal, even though it may not be achieved in every scholarly 
and research endeavor. Not for them is the businessman’s 
necessity to make reasonably accurate judgments based on 
inadequate data. Finally, in at least one important part of 
their labors, the teaching of a new generation, they lack 
the immediate, objective standards of successful achievement 
available to the businessman. Education is a subjective proc- 
ess. It cannot be measured by entries on a balance sheet. 


These widely different objectives and methods tend to 
keep businessmen and teachers aloof from each other. They 
tend to cause teachers on occasion to regard businessmen as 
shallow opportunists thinking only of money. They tend 
to cause businessmen to regard university teachers as im- 
practical theorists who are dangerously undermining the 
social order, and to think of themselves as the staunch de- 
fenders of the social order. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth in either case. 


If the status quo is being altered before our very eyes, 
it is not being altered appreciably by the universities and 
colleges. Strange as it may appear to the businessman, uni- 
versity professors are strongly conservative in all matters 
which touch and concern them in their professional capacity. 
While indulgent to self-criticism in educational matters, 
they possess neither the zeal nor the illusions of the radical 
in matters of educational reform. Let those who think dif- 
ferently attempt to pilot a new curriculum through the sturdy 
waters of a college or university faculty. Nor is the political 
life or thought of our time being altered radically by the 
teachings of university professors. If testimony on that 
point is needed, it can be found in the address of Dr. Charles 
E. McAllister, a Regent of Washington State College, pub- 
lished in the issue of ViTat SpeecHes for July 15, 1948 
(p. 604). In the twelve-month period from October 1946 
to October 1947, he visited 89 universities and land-grant 
colleges, probably the greatest, and surely the fastest, edu- 
cational Odyssey of all time. I quote the following from 
his address: 


“If you are looking for the breeding places of Commu- 
nism in the United States, I do not believe that you will 
find them on the campuses of American colleges and 
universities. And I want to say this, that I do not think 
there is a much more loyal group of people to our Ameri- 
can form of government than the faculties and students 
who make up our great colleges and universities, espe- 
cially those which are under state control.” 


My own more limited observations and experience con- 
firm the testimony of my good friend, Dr. McAllister. More- 
over, the view that the status quo is being undermined by 
the professors is naive—in that it attributes an effectiveness 
to teaching which professors neither claim nor desire. In 
the first place, with rare exceptions, they do not seek to 
indoctrinate. Furthermore, in most instances, they could 
not indoctrinate if they would. In these days it is said 
glibly that “ideas are weapons”. Journalists and commenta- 
tors are full of similar expressions. But anyone who has 


ever tried to plant an idea in the mind of even a mildly 
resistant adolescent knows that it can be a very blunt 
weapon indeed. 

Nothing can be more clearly contrary to the basic teach- 
ings of the Christian religion than the right of one human 
being to hold another in human slavery. Yet it took eight- 
een and a half centuries and a continental civil war to gain 
recognition of that truth. And even today in allegedly 
Christian America the idea that the colored man possesses 
the same fundamental human rights as the white man is 
openly and flagrantly, if not militantly, evaded. 

Let me give another example from a different field. The 
state of lowa was admitted to the Union in 1846. It has 
99 counties. Most. of them are at least 90 years old. Each 
county is approximately 24 miles by 24 miles. The size of the 
counties was fixed in the horse and buggy days, and their size 
was fixed so that a trip to the county seat by horse and buggy 
or team and wagon from any part of the county would not 
be too laborious. But the world has changed, and the counties 
have not. The horse and buggy days are gone, and the 
99 horse and buggy counties remain. Political scientists may 
agree that with present means of transportation and com- 
munication 10 counties would be more realistic for present 
needs than 99 were for the needs of 1858. Nevertheless, 
99 counties have become so much a part of the thinking of 
our people, interests in political and official positions have 
become so vested, relationships between counties have become 
so firmly established, and the lag between physical fact and 
social thinking is so great, that something more radical than 
the teachings of the professors would be required to effect 
a rapid change in the status quo. 

It may be regrettable, but it is nonetheless true, that rapid 
and fundamental changes in the structure of our modern 
American society have not been achieved in this fashion. 
The changes which threaten to alter fundamentally the 
long-established structure of our society have come from 
sources outside the colleges and universities. 

From whence have these changes come? They have come 
primarily from business and industry and finance, the very 
areas that fondly fancy themselves as the staunch defenders 
of the status quo. And first and foremost, I would say 
that they have come from rapid means of transportation. 
When the Mormon settlers of Utah left Nauvoo they 
traveled overland by ox teams and wagons. ‘The trip took 
months to accomplish. Yesterday I accomplished substantial- 
ly the same journey in seven and a half hours! What theory 
or what dogma of any living social scientist is one-half so 
significant as that simple fact? Or is one-half so cataclysmic 
in its effect upon the habits, the customs and the traditions 
of our people? 

Let me repeat an illustration which I have used on other 
occasions. lowa City, the seat of the State University of 
lowa, is 120 miles trom our state capital in Des Moines. 
By ox-team and wagon the 120 miles was traversed in 12 
to 20 days. By stage-coach, it was traversed in 2 to 3 days. 
By horse and buggy it was an overnight trip of at least a 
day and a half. ‘Today by slow train it can be traveled in 
five hours, by streamliner in two hours, by commercial air- 
plane in less than one hour, and by the fastest plane now 
known—from point to point without starting time or land- 
ing time—the distance can be covered in something under 
twelve minutes! 

Most of these changes have taken place in the lives of 
men now living. What social scientist during the same period 
has produced anything so revolutionary as this in its effect 
upon the social order? Or, have all the social scientists in 
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all the colleges and universities of the country produced 
anything so revolutionary? If the capital invested in rail- 
roads is in jeopardy today, is it because of the teachings 
of social scientists or because of the competition of auto- 
mobile, bus, track and airplane? 

What academic person ever revolutionized the life of 
America in the way that it was revolutionized when Henry 
Ford hitched the internal combustion engine to a four- 
wheeled conveyance and introduced the low-priced automo- 
bile to America and to the world. The barriers of provincial- 
ism were broken down. Mud roads gave way to paved 
highways. The one-room country school gave way to the 
consolidated high school. Horses gave way to tractors and 
trucks. Farm life ceased to be an endless round of toil. 
American farmers and American laborers were no longer 
bound to the soil, and the American people became the 
greatest nomads since Tamerlane. The family car became 
more important than house or apartment. The closely-knit 
family life of pioneer days came to an end. It disappeared 
and has never returned. The church and the school ceased 
to be the center of social life. Old habits, old customs, and 
old moralities broke down. The age of ceaseless motion 
was ushered in. 

What the rapid means of transportation began, the rapid 
means of communication have augmented and stimulated. 
The telegraph and transatlantic cable first broke the monop- 
oly of the written and printed word. The telephone came, 
and voice answered voice across the continent. Then radio 
came and sent its messages around the world in the length 
of a heart beat—the wit and wisdom and folly of mankind 
are heard in every tongue and in every capital. Crises 
flourish, and the breathless newscaster races from sentence 
to sentence while nerves grow taut and arteries harden. 
Finally, television has come to add its bit, so that we may 
be spectators as well as auditors of both great and trivial 
events. 

Not one of these has come without uprooting the customs 
and habits of the people. If the fabric of our common life 
is threatened, if the status quo has been jeopardized, if the 
dear dead days of long ago are now beyond recall, if the 
American Way of Life, as envisioned by the Founding 
Fathers, has been shaken to its deepest foundations, neither 
credit nor blame can be laid at the door of the historian, 
the political scientist, the sociologist, or the economist. Nor 
can it be laid to colleges and universities. For this, edu- 
cation can be neither scapegoat nor whipping boy. 

Although institutions of higher learning cannot be held 
responsible for the uprooting of our people, for the dis- 
integration of family and community life, for the destruc- 
tion of old habits, old customs, and old traditions, they 
would be derelict to their duty if they failed to note the 
essential characteristic of the age and to prepare young men 
and women for the conditions and the environment in which 
they will live. 

The essential characteristic of our age is change. The 
one certainty upon which we can agree is the certainty of 
change. Moreover, this change appears to progress at an 
ever accelerating tempo. It has been pointed out that the 
life of George Washington as a Virginia gentleman was 
not unlike that of a Roman.noble in the first century B. C. 
More fundamental changes in the living conditions of men 
have occurred in the last 150 years than in the preceding 
2,000. 

If the current universal tendency toward change is to 
be effectively arrested, industry and business and finance 
must close their laboratories and research departments; they 


must agree that no new inventions will be made and that 
no new models, designs or styles will be created; they must 
agree that change is hostile to the social order and that 
hereafter there shall be no new thing under the sun. One 
need only make such a proposal to see its utter impossibility. 
It would mean the end of free enterprise and of individual 
initiative. It would mean the substitution of private monop- 
oly and state controls for the free and indomitable spirit 
which has done so much to liberate the American from the 
slavery and serfdom of the toiling masses throughout the 
rest of the world. It would mean the substitution of the 
safety and stagnation of the status quo for the glories and 
hazards of the never ending creativeness and ingenuity of 
the mind of man. 

America is not finished. It has not exhausted its strength. 
It will not be content with things as they are. Change is 
the order of the day. It has been our heritage. It will be 
our future. 

Yet the effects of future change may be far-reaching 
and even devastating. “The development of synthetic fuels 
may destroy the wealth of the oil man. The development 
of new media of communication may render obsolete the 
printing press. The stagecoach has given way to the rail- 
road. ‘The railroad in turn may give way to the bus, the 
truck and the airplane. Radio transmits intelligence in- 
stantaneously from nation to nation and television will soon 
make it possible to see as well as to hear great events. 
‘The motion picture, the sound film, micro-film, and tele- 
vision may revelutionize education. By proper synchroniza- 
tion of resources, students of all ages, adult as well as 
adolescent, may see and hear the same lectures, the same 
demonstrations and the same experiments at Brookhaven, 
or Oak Ridge, or Los Alamos. They may listen to the same 
Shakespearean authority lecturing from the original folios 
in the Folger Library in Washington, D. C. They may 
see the great masterpieces of art and listen to world authori- 
ties lecture upon them from the National Gallery of Art 
in Washington, D. C. They may see, examine and read 
the great books and manuscripts of the world. 

No man can prophesy the effects of the development of 
atomic energy. Conceivably the present sources of power 
and energy—coal, oil, water—may be rendered obsolete by 
the peacetime applications of atomic fission. The energies 
of the universe may be so mobilized that human labor will 
be all but wiped out, and the economic functions of in- 
dividuals will be confined primarily to the exchange of 
goods and services and ideas. Increasingly our civilization 
moves in that direction. 

The challenge of the future is wonderful and fearful. It 
is a challenge of change and adaption to change. Our stu- 
dents and graduates must understand that change will be 
the order of the day. They must be able to adapt them- 
selves to a world of change, if they are to be the masters 
and not the victims of events. 

What is the role of our colleges and universities in this 
critical stage of human and social development ? 

The role—forever the same, forever new—is twofold: 
On the one hand they must understand and teach the 
nature and characteristics of social change; and on the other 
they must understand and teach those fundamental values 
and aspirations which give meaning and purpose to the life 
of man even in the midst of change. 

No university will contribute to the solution of your 
problems if it endeavors to turn history back upon itself. 
There will be no return to “normalcy”. The good old days 
will never return. We shall never live again without the 
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potentiality of the atomic bomb. Tears and recriminations 
and lamentations are of no avail. We must recognize that 
the world is what it is, and adapt to it or perish. This is 
the function of the physical and biological sciences and of 
the great professions and specialties that have to do with 
the natural and material resources of the world. It is folly 
to prepare yourself to be a stagecoach driver in an age of 
streamliners and jet planes. 

But although we cannot escape our environment, we need 
not be its victims. Man is influenced by his environment; 
but if history proves anything it proves that in turn man 
influences and often creates his environment. It is possible 
for us to remake this environment and bring it nearer to 
our heart’s desire. But to do so we must have men and 
women who in the deepest recesses of their being have 
achieved an acquaintance with the noblest aspirations of the 
human spirit; men and women who believe that they are 
free to make choices and that those choices are real; men 
and women who believe that every right thing done under 


the sun makes the universe a better place for all mankind 
for all time. 

We need to remind ourselves in the latter days of the 
words of Bishop Berkeley, uttered two centuries ago: 


“Whatever the world thinks, he who hath not much 
meditated upon God, the human mind, and the summum 
bonum, may possibly make a striving earthworm, but 
will most indubitably make a sorry patriot and a sorry 
statesman.” (Siris, 350) 


This is a variation on the old question, are we mice or 
are we men? Are we robots cringing and driven before 
events, or are we men with the image of eternal goodness 
in our hearts seeking the mastery of events? If we are men, 
we shall move forward in the constant conviction that man 
is the crown of creation and that character is the crowning 
glory of man! 


This is the challenge that I lay before you who graduate 
today. May you accept it with vision and with courage. 


Whose Side Are You On? 


BUSINESS LEADERS MUST AWAKEN 
By REV. FRANK S. MORLEY, B.D., Ph.D. (Edin.), Pastor, Grace Presbyterian Church, Calgary, Alberta, Canada 


Delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Prairie Division, Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 


Calgary, Canada, April 30, 1948 


HATEVER lies the Communists may have spoken, 

they keep reiterating one truth that we have refused 

to take seriously. Every single Communist that I 
have ever read or met has believed that capitalism and com- 
munism are destined to struggle, to fight to the finish, until 
one or the other survives. 

They believe, moreover, that this struggle need not be out- 
right military war between the nations. Most people have 
missed the significance of the reorganization of the Russian 
Army on propaganda, communist party lines. The army is 
not designed for an offensive, but for a defensive war. That 
is, the communists believe that the tension will increase be- 
tween exploited worker and bloated capitalist until a climatic 
revolution puts the worker in power. Meanwhile the com- 
munists are waging war night and day on the capitalist 
countries. Unless we recognize this fact and fight back we 
are doomed. 


SUPERIOR VS. INFERIOR CIVILIZATIONS 


I mean this with all my heart. One of the greatest les- 
sons in Toynbee’s “Study of History” is this: that when a 
superior civilization ceases to struggle against an inferior 
civilization, the inferior civilization will eventually over- 
whelm it; that the village must constantly fight against the 
jungle or the jungle will crush the life out of the village. 
“Woe to them that are at ease in Zion!” The communists 
are right: struggle is our destiny. In the long run either 
democracy or communism will survive. Lenin here speaks 
the truth: They cannot both live in the same world. The 
communist believes that by making it impossible for capital- 
ism to invest outside America and Britain, by increasing all 
external pressures, by taking over as many countries as pos- 
sible without war and extending Russian influence, but even 
more by corrosive action within the capitalist countries, 
finally communism can win without a major war. Like a 


circle of great gaunt wolves they surround us, waiting 
eagerly for the inevitable depression. So Major Kryvelov 
says that men rather than machines and morals rather than 
atomic bombs will decide the next war. 

Men, you leaders of the country, set in positions of great 
responsibility, waken before it is too late! Whose side are 
you on? Many of you are living as if communism really rep- 
resented the final truth; as if the communists were right. 
I am going to give you a few standards of measurements by 
which you may judge yourselves. 

Christianity has believed in eternal truth: that the Ten 
Commandments, for example, express truths that are un- 
changeable; that nothing can make Judas right; that adul- 
tery and murder are always wrong. Communism on the con- 
trary believes that truth changes from day to day. From a 
thousand possible quotations take the words of Stalin: 
“Words must have no relations to actions—otherwise what 
kind of diplomacy is it? Words are one thing, actions an- 
other. Good words are a mask for concealment of bad deeds. 
Sincere diplomacy is no more possible than dry water or 
wooden iron.” There is no greater evil than this, for it 
destroys the relations between man and man, that they have 
taken our very language and the great words have been dis- 
torted. Cynically and brutally they have taken words that 
were as gods to democracy, like “democracy” and “freedom”’ 
and they have cunningly destroyed their meaning. The iron 
curtain consists not so much of trade and military barriers, 
as in the fact that we are left without language. If civiliza- 
tion is communication, then communism has made a civilized 
world impossible. Did not Lenin say: “It is necessary .. . 
to use any ruse, cunning, unlawful method, evasion, conceal- 
ment of the truth?” The horrible implications of commu- 
nism have been unnoticed by us. Stalin should send a thrill 
of horror up our spines when he says, “Dictatorship means 
nothing more nor less than the power which directly rests 
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on violence, which is not limited by any laws or restricted 
by any absolute rules.” 

But does he? Long have our universities been teaching 
the doctrines of pragmatic philosophy, the philosophy that 
anything is right if it works. Long have we been accepting 
the doctrine in our political life of expediency, that the 
right thing is the expedient thing. A friend of mine was 
asked by a certain political leader why his party made such 
little headway. He suggested to him that he go home and 
look up a Sunday School hymn that they both used to sing 
as boys, “Dare to be a Daniel . . . Dare to have a purpose 
firm and dare to make it known.” Few public men dare to 
take a stand anywhere: there is a dreadful lack of conviction. 
Our politicians are making it a principle not to have any 
clearly defined principles until they know what the public 
mind is, what will get them most votes. Consequently the 
speeches of Cabinet Ministers are intolerably dull and unen- 
lightening. As someone has said, they consult the Gallup 
poll as once Roman senators consulted the entrails of dead 
geese! 






































Now Christian democracy cannot exist if truth is distorted 
or if we lack integrity in leadership. Let us decide: Are we 
Christians or Communists? If we are Christians there can 
be no compromise on truth; there can be no sacrifice of prin- 
ciple. Democracy can work only when the men at the con- 
trols are reliable, honest men. Men like Lincoln who when 
warned that such a speech would end his career replied, “If 
it be decreed that 1 go down, then let me go down linked 
to the truth.’ 


In the second place the Christian believes in “God the 
Father Almighty.” The communist is anti-God. So Marx 
said, ‘The criticism of religion is the beginning of all criti- 
cism.” So Lenin asserted that, “The idea of God has always 
dulled and blunted the social emotions and substituted con- 
cern for the dead for interest in the living. It has always 
involved the idea of slavery (of the worst and most hope- 
less slavery). The idea of God has never united the indi- 
vidual with society. It has always bound the oppressed 
classes by faith in the divinity to submission to their oppres- 
sors .. . God must be denied in order that the Kingdom 
of God may come on earth.” 

The most significant statement however — one which I 
most wish you men to get—is that of an English commu- 
nist: “Atheism is a natural and inseparable part of Marxism, 
of the theery and practice of socialism. Marxism cannot be 
conceived without atheism. I would add that atheism with- 
out Marxism is incomplete and inconsistent.” So another 
declared, “Communism begins the moment atheism begins.” 


Now if this be true, then communism is well on the way 
to winning. Many businessmen are living as if God did 
not exist. They are neglecting their churches and if it were 
left to them there would be few in church on Sunday. God 
has no reality in their lives. Church is only attended if, they 
have nothing more interesting to do. 

The Government holds its military parades on Sunday. 
Golf and tennis matches are played on Sunday. Now those 
who know me know that I am not a fanatic or strict Sabba- 
tarian, but I tell you men that you are living—too many 
of you—as if God did not exist and as if the Church were 
not really important. The men who should care most, the 
men who have most to contribute in influence and leader- 
ship, are the men who care least. So it is heartbreaking to 
clergymen. So it discourages the best men from entering 
the Ministry. So the men in the factories and offices who 
take their example from you, do not come to Church. We 
need some front-line leadership. Remember, “Communism 


begins the moment atheism begins.” Are you Christian or 
communist? Make up your mind whose side you are on. 

This atheism has pervaded our schools. Half-baked and 
half-witted professors have openly taught atheism to our 
youth. How impressionable are young people when they go 
to University and how they revere those oracles of wisdom, 
the professors! They have not yet come to know that the 
wiser ones are humble before the mystery of life. So a man, 
asked how his son was getting along at University, replied, 
“Oh, splendidly! He’s an atheist now!” We used to teach 
our youth that “Reverence for the Eternal was the first thing 
in knowledge.” Now, however, we have accepted the com- 
munist principle. What is that? Listen to Professor Pinke- 
vich who was head of the educational system of Russia: 
“The teaching of religion in all its forms is forbidden in the 
Soviet schools. Soviet education aims at creating human be- 
ings, grounded in a scientific, materialistic outlook . . . The 
Soviet School . . . is conducted on distinctly materialistic 
and anti-religious line.’’ So to all practical intents and pur- 
poses we are making our schools communist. Some provinces 
have abolished the teaching of religion in the schools. In the 
United States it has been declared illegal. There is a move- 
ment on foot to abolish such teaching in the schools of Al- 
berta. The religious ignorance of children has become ap- 
palling. We have a religiously illiterate generation grow- 
ing up. We are creating a race of pagans—as the commu- 
nists wish. 


LopGeEs AND Service CLuBs 


But you say, “This condemnation is too harsh. I believe 
in working through my lodge and service club for the good 
of society.” Splendid: you have taken the second step now in 
becoming a good communist. Now don’t mistake me: I be- 
lieve in service clubs and lodges and I know the fine work 
they do. I eagerly support them. I remember, however, a 
man who met me on a train and on learning that I was a 
minister confided, “I get all my religion in my service club.” 
Now when a service club is made a substitute for Church 
it becomes a deadly sin. Gurian asserted, ‘““Work for society 
is his (the communist’s) summum bonum.” There can be 
no substitutes for God—or the worship of God. That is 
idolatry. 


Again, the Christian faith has emphasized the individual. 
The communist sees man in the mass. The individual doesn’t 
matter. Thus he doesn’t care if a few million are killed in 
implementing communism. It is estimated that Lenin was 
directly responsible for the death of at least eight million 
Russians. —Thus communism also speaks of men as divided 
into classes. We are too likely to fall into this trap as well. 
Professor Graham Taylor asked students to describe the 
town they lived in and 95% said the chief defect was class 
cleavages and lack of community spirit. Communism is 
striving to increase this class cleavage. They say that the 
only opposition to communism comes from ‘Wall Street in- 
terests” and “reactionary capitalists.” They rejoice and en- 
courage those stupid men who strive for political advantage 
by inciting the farmer against labor and labor against 
management. Every possible point of friction is used by 
evil, greedy leaders to exacerbate bad feeling between these 
natural allies. 


Business leaders have to accept the Christian philosophy, 
that you cannot divide people into competing classes and 
you must treat men as individuals. Elmo Roper’s public 
opinion polls (The American Mercury, New York, Febru- 
ary, 1944) show that labor wants four things: (1) A sense 
of security; (2) An opportunity to advance; (3) To be 
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treated like human beings rather than like numbers of a pay- 
roll; (4) A sense of human dignity that comes from feeling 
that their work is useful to society as a whole. Henry Ford 
is alleged to have said that all men want is a job and to be 
paid for doing it. That is a lie. Men want to feel that they 
are significant—they want to be somebody. And the reason 
for your strikes is not that men want more pay but more 
fundamentally they want to feel that their lives count; and 
more and more their work has seemed to them meaningless 
automatism and their lives consequently devitalized. 

I haven’t much patience with all this talk by hard men 
about “cleaning house.” A social disease is eating at the 
vitals of our democracy. We are becoming materialists. As 
Mumford says, we are passive barbarians whose only pleasure 
is “insignificant sensation” and we exist in a condition from 
birth to death of “hilarious anaesthesia.” We have become 
self-seeking and irresponsible. We have come to believe the 
communist doctrine that free enterprise and the democratic 
way of life is merely the law of profit. It is essentially service 
—-service to workers, who can go to better employers and 
get better jobs; service to customers who can buy better 
goods at better prices; service to the community in quality of 
goods and the appearance of property. 

Businessmen have done a rotten job of public relations. 
They have allowed the communist to get away with the 
fiction that they are for the worker and on the side of prog- 
ress. Communism is not new; state dictatorship is not mod- 
ern. But Christian democracy is new; Christian democracy 
was never tried until a century ago. It is a revolutionary 


idea—that all men might be free; that all children might be 
educated; that all men might have justice; that all men are 
equal before God, divine souls; that all men are partners in 
the community. Communism contends that they promise eco- 
nomic democracy as opposed to political democracy. What a 
lie this is! —They promise economic slavery: it took 200,000 
slave laborers to build the Baltic-White Sea Canal, of whom 
50,000 died. Democracy has given the worker far greater 
security, greater reward, greater justice, and greater living. 

This also we must demonstrate: that we do not believe in 
the communist doctrine of inevitable cycles of business boom 
and contraction, with recurring depressions. Our economy 
has radically changed since Marx wrote his thesis. ‘Today 
we have agricultural floors, unemployment insurance, wage 
levels, government projects, a huge backlog to recapture in 
production, and an educated public mind that would not 
endure depression. Tell people over and over again that 
there need be no depression. 

We must have a vision of the goal we seek. We must 
establish our own picture of the “Beloved Community.” It 
seems to be a most appropriate work for the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association. Get together with your labor 
unions. Plan with them—put down on paper and on maps 
—the direction we wish to go. Define democracy: most of 
us don’t know what we mean when we use the word. 

Communism is based on hate: on the clash of classes. The 
Christian way of life can only survive in partnership, in kind- 
ness and understanding and goodwill. Whose side are you 
on? 


Act Your Age 


“LET US TAKE OVER THE RESPONSIBILITIES WHICH ADULTHOOD DEMANDS” 
By CARTER DAVIDSON, President, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Baccalaureate Address, Union College, Schenectady, New York, June 6, 1948 


world’s most powerful inspirational literature, pro- 

vided excéllent advice for all members of graduating 
classes when he said ““When I was a child, I spake as a child, 
I understood as a child, I thought as a child; but when I 
became man, I put away childish things.” The transition 
from childhood to adolescence to maturity is hard upon every 
individual and upon those who come in contact with him. 
“Growing pains” are very real indeed, and yet they are 
necessary ; if we do not feel them or perceive them in others, 
probably no growth is occurring. 


Physical growth and maturity arrive perhaps without too 
much effort on the part of the individual—at least in our 
fortunate America. But the recent war with its accompany- 
ing starvation and malnutrition in the concentration camps 
and elsewhere should have made clear to the world that there 
are millions of boys and girls who will never reach their 
full physical growth, but will remain forever stunted and 
malformed because of the cruelty of man toward man. 
Anthropologists might well note the relationship between 
constant wars and famine in a nation’s history with the 
physical stature and health of the population. American boys 
and girls of this generation are a full inch taller than their 
fathers and mothers, just as they were taller than their 
parents in turn. This is due at least in part to the fact 
that we have not been invaded, nor have we faced mass 
starvation at any time in our history. 


Pees OF TARSUS, whose letters rank among the 


Modern medicine might also claim credit for our physical 
well-being. Early Rome was saved from conquest by Carth- 
age by an epidemic which hit the enemy just as they were 
besieging Syracuse; but the Roman Empire centuries later 
was also destroyed by disease in the form of a series of 
devastating plagues. The Crusades for the reconquest of the 
Holy Land in the Middle Ages were wrecked more by 
scurvy and dysentery than by the armies of the Saracen. 
Napoleon’s campaign against Russia came to grief when dis- 
ease attacked the Grand Army. The bubonic plague, small- 
pox, typhus, cholera, yellow fever, and influenza have de- 
stroyed more millions of people in the prime of life than all 
the armies of the conquerors. 

But today, in the recent war, our armed services enjoyed 
remarkable health, and casualties from epidemics were at an 
all-time low with the aid of penicillin, the sulfa-drugs, various 
serums, vitamins, and the other wonders of modern medical 
science, many of the age-old destroyers of mankind have been 
held in check. It is true that those who are spared from diph- 
theria and pneumonia are now being carried off by heart- 
attacks and cancer, but at a later date. The average life- 
expectancy has risen twenty years within the memory of 
living man, and once more the hope of the fountain of eternal 
youth is leading us on. Perhaps by the time members of this 
graduating class have reached the age of sixty-five, they can 
look forward to thirty-five years of pleasant active retirement. 
Of course, this may present some economic complications, if 
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eventually half our population is being supported as children 
or on old age pensions by the working half—or less. 

The average student in school or college takes his health 
for granted as a natural heritage of youth. There is even 
some resentment of regular physical examinations by the 
school physician—a service for which he will be paying good 
money a few years later. Compulsory physical education, 
which is largely a regimen of regular recreational exercise, 
is also resented by some students, but if it is properly 
handled, it can lay the foundations for habits of healthy 
recreation in maturity. Here, however, we must learn to 
act our age. The fiercely competitive sports suitable for 
fifteen-year olds, such as football, basketball, track, are too 
much even at twenty-five, and at thirty are positively dan- 
While in school we should cultivate interests and 
abilities in sports which we can use later, such as golf, tennis, 
swimming and softball. 


It is hard for youth to admit immaturity, but I can assure 
you it is equally hard for middle age to admit that the bloom 
of youth is no longer upon its cheeks. Perhaps the wise man 
is one who acts his age throughout, enjoying the physical 
freedom of the teens to the full, but adjusting himself to the 
physical changes which come with maturity and advanced 
years. Women used to speak of growing old gracefully; if 
we are to reach old age at all, we must learn to accept 
change as it comes. 


yerous. 


It is not enough to act our physical age; we must act our 
mental age also. ‘The idea has now been spread abroad that 
the Average American stops growing mentally at the age 
of thirteen; therefore radio programs, whether comedy, quiz, 
soap-box, or musical, must aim no higher than thirteen if 
they are to get a higher Hooper rating. There is more super- 
stition than science in such a statement. Human intelligence 
is compounded of several elements—native ability, which 
may be fairly set by age thirteen or sixteen, plus generous 
portions of added learning through study, reading, listening, 
talking, seeing, plus a large dose of maturing experience 
which comes with the years. Psychology, which popularized 
the “I.Q.” as the ready-reference number for each indi- 
vidual, has now been forced to admit that conscious cultiva- 
tion can bring about significant improvement in this test score. 


Any teacher who has taught at all levels from elementary 
and secondary schools through college and graduate schools 
to adult education will readily admit that there is a vast 
difference between the adolescent and the adult mind. The 
mind of the adolescent may be quicker but it is frequently 
less retentive; it takes in a vast quantity of facts and ideas, 
but it usually lacks a framework of experience and _phil- 
osophy upon which these may be hung. The adult mind 
wishes time for comparison between the new idea and the 
old accepted assumption or prejudice; the adult has pre- 
sumably had some experiences which may run counter to the 
newly stated concept, or may recall some experiences which 
corroborate the statement—in any case, there is a period 
and process of rearrangement of mental patterns in the 
adult mind which will not occur in the adolescent or child 
mind, 


The college teacher of English or Social Studies is at times 
inclined to be critical of high school teaching, saying that 
this or that idea or mental habit should be inculcated in the 
mind of the student by the time he is graduated from high 
school, and it should not be necessary for the college teacher 
to go through the process again. But the standards of the 
college are those of the young adult, whereas the student has 
received training only in the methods of the adolescent. The 
more complicated our civilization becomes, the longer is the 


period required for the adaptation to adult problem-solving. 
Therefore the English composition of a nineteen-year-old 
must be different from the English composition taught to him 
when he is thirteen or sixteen, because his vocabulary, his 
flow of expression, and his thought. patterns should have 
matured in the meantime. 


The mind at a fairly early age can be educated to remem- 
ber pictures, facts, and melodies; a little later it can learn 
to observe accurately and to concentrate its attention. As it 
approaches maturity it acquires sensitivity to association; the 
youthful poet develops his “fancy” to a high pitch. But the 
mental achievements of logical reasoning, balanced judg- 
ment, and creative imagination, the highest qualities of the 
mind, are found usually only in maturity. 


No friend of humanity would ask our youth to grow old 
before their time, but we do have some right to hope that 
our minds will keep pace with our years. Rabbi Liebman, 
in his popular but profound book, Peace of Mind, suggests 
that man must learn to respect himself and trust himself, and 
this is possible only if we achieve mental maturity. When 
we see voters thinking about political issues with the mental 
outlook of children, we are discouraged. But when we find 
men and women living up to the best that the mind of man 
car do, there is a thrill in the heart, and a new light in the 


Sk 


The break-ups or breakdowns which have plagued the 
human beings of our day have not, however, been entirely 
mental or physical in nature. It is true that some of us 
work too hard, and find our bodies and minds shrieking for 
the oil of rest and the grease of recreation, in order that our 
parts may function smoothly when properly lubricated. But 
the psychologists and psychiatrists have studied the idiosyn- 
crasies of mankind with all the devices of modern science, 
and now feel that many of our tragic maladjustments are 
emotional rather than physical or rational. Behind each 
upset personality lies some emotional frustraation—some 
love which is not reciprocated, some fear which has been 
blown up to giant size by the breath of fancy, some hate 
which is based on misunderstanding but feeds upon itself 
until it is monstrous. If, therefore, we are to avoid the 
pitfalls of soul misery, we must grow up in our feelings, we 
must act our age emotionally. 

How is this to be accomplished? It is much more in- 
tangible than physical growth, which can be controlled by 
proper food, exercise, and health care. It is much more 
dificult than mental growth, which can be tested regularly. 
First of all, life must be so arranged that we can find out- 
lets for our emotions at all ages, so that we can learn to 
love that which is lovable, admire the admirable, venerate 
the venerable, and enjoy the enjoyable. One of the best ways 
to do this is through the fine arts—music, painting, sculp- 
ture, poetry. It is not enough for students to admire the 
beautiful and emotional creations of other and more accomp- 
lished artists; they must pour out their own feelings through 
singing or dancing, playing an instrument, or self-expression 
in a hundred forms. The teacher can direct this emotional 
growth by providing the channels and stimulating expression 
of the constructive type; it is quite possible for students to 
learn to “feel right.” 

But emotional maturity demands also that every person 
learn to sympathize with the emotions of others. We must 
be able to put ourselves not only in the other fellow’s shoes, 
but also in his heart. The study of literature and drama is 
especially helpful in bringing this about. As we read an 
absorbing novel, we not only see and understand the charac- 
ters, we actually become the hero or the heroine for the time 
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being, and share his every thought and pang. If we act in 
a play, we must convince the audience that we are, for the 
moment, the living embodiment of the character we portray ; 
to do this, we must try to feel as that person is supposed 
to’ feel. 

The chief problem which plagues most of us, however, is 
that we let our emotions become so strong that they run 
away with us. We must learn to control them, to subject 
them to the power of our reason. Too often we find that 
judgment has become difficult for us, because our feelings 
have set up a “pre-judice” which we cannot destroy. 

Two valuable assistants in the achievement of emotional 
maturity are a sense of humor and a sense of religion. A 
sense of humor is really nothing more than an ability to 
perceive incongruity, lack of balance in ourselves or in 
others. When we are able to see such comic faults, our sense 
of humor helps us to correct them and restore emotional 
balance. When we see the faults in others, we become 
satirists; when we see them in ourselves, we become wise 
men. Therefore the cultivation of the comic spirit, the sense 
of humor, the sanity of laughter, is the best path to emotional 
maturity. 

The sense of religion is the perception that we are all 
held together in a scheme of things bigger than ourselves, 
in a universe which has a personality as definite as our own, 
a personality which man has recognized as God. Religion 
helps to restore our sense of proportion, enables us to see 
ourselves as others, and especially as God must see us. Be- 
cause it helps us to see beyond the present into the possi- 
bilities of the future, it enables us to “sublimate” our less 
admirable emotions into useful activities and helpful atti- 
tudes. In other words, a sense of religion makes it possible 
for us to grow up to our full stature, to act our spiritual age. 

Miniver Cheevy, as Edwin Arlington Robinson tells us in 
his delightful satirical poem, “cursed the day that he was 
born” and wished he had been allowed to live in the middle 
ages, when life was more “romantic.” He “missed the 
mediaeval grace of iron clothing.” There are a good many 
Miniver Cheevy’s in our world today. As they look out upon 
a world torn by political conflict, by differing economic 
systems, by social change, they say querulously, “Why 
couldn’t I have been born in the days of my grandfather 
or even of my father, when Communism was unknown and 
life was sweet and simple?” They picture the days of Queen 
Elizabeth as filled with romantic adventure, or the days of 
President Cleveland as filled with prosperity and business 
opportunity, forgetting that life had its bitterness even then. 

Whether you like it or not, this is the graduating class of 
1948, not of 1848 or 1648 or even of 1938. You are living 
at approximately the middle of the twentieth century, the 
century that has already seen the greatest changes known to 
history, and is probably destined to see many more before 
the year 2000 rolls around. You do not want to give up the 
comforts of your automatic furnaces, your air-conditioned 
offices, your radios and telephones and television, your auto- 
mobiles and aeroplanes, your electric lights and instant hot 
water, your movies, your shortened working day and week 
and your longer vacations—but you don’t want to accept the 
responsibilities these bring with them. 

As a child of the twentieth century, let us remember that 
there have been nineteen centuries before this in the 


Christian era, and countless thousands of years of human 
history before that. Society does not reconstitute itself with 
each generation, but changes its habits very gradually; there 
are, therefore, bound to be many elements of the past inex- 
tricably woven into any part of the present. In this past, in 
addition to many mistakes, humanity has achieved some suc- 


cesses, and it is the function of the wise man to discover 
what has been good in the past, and to hold on to that with 
all his strength. This is what should be meant by “con- 
servatism,” the winnowing of the past and the saving of 
the best it contains for present use. Conservatism is quite 
different from Reaction, which refuses to recognize the 
advances which the present is making, and holds on grimly 
to all the vestiges of the past. But it is also equally different 
from Radicalism, which insists that nothing good ever comes 
from the past, and all institutions must be torn up by the 
roots so that entirely new ones can be built in their place. 
In between Conservatism and Radicalism stands Liberalism, 
which is eager to try the new but wants the change made 
gradually so that the best of the old can be kept. I like to 
think of myself as a Liberal-Conservative, and education 
should strive to create such an attitude in students. 

Communism, which is essentially a radical movement, and 
Fascism, which is reactionary by nature, have no place in 
American education. The study of the humanities and 
history and social science should produce a conservative atti- 
tude because we learn of the great advances which our 
forefathers have made, and the lasting monuments they have 
left behind; the study of physical and biological science 
should produce a liberal concept of the universe and society, 
because the scientific method reveals new aspects of natural 
law and makes change inevitable. The best cure for sub- 
versive “isms,” therefore, lies not in repressive methods, but 
in strengthening our conservative liberal education. 

Up to the present moment you have perhaps felt some- 
what dependent upon your elders for your attitudes—your 
parents, your teachers. From this point on, in our demo- 
cratic society, you must accept the heavy responsibilities of 
being a peer or equal of every other citizen. Your ideas, 
your vote, will count as much as your neighbor’s. Not that 
your elders. and your contemporaries will not try to form 


_your attitudes for you; they most assuredly will, by every 


means known to them. It is highly important, therefore, 
that you be careful of the associations you form, for you will 
be known by the company you keep. Some men may be able 
to achieve greatness and success by playing a lone hand, but 
most find that by attaching themselves to some great move- 
ment or institution they realize their own abilities most 
fully and in the ongoing institution carve out some niche of 
immortality. Let us, therefore, seek to grow up socially, 
to act our age in a democracy. 

This democracy of which we speak, however, is not a 
strictly national affair; it would seem to be growing into 
a world problem. The atomic bomb which was dropped on 
Hiroshima released social forces even more terrific than the 
physical forces which destroyed the city. Our scientists in 
learning how to split the atom have made it necessary that 
we heal all splits between men and weld the human race 
together into an inseparable unit. The Communists have 
cried “Workers of the World, Unite!” We who believe in 
democracy must include all classes in our cry, “Peoples of 
the World, Unite!” 

“Bongo, Bongo, Bongo, I don’t want to leave the Congo— 
Oh No No No No No!” sings the simple savage in the 
popular satirical song, Civilization. And the Miniver 
Cheevies join in the chorus. But here also, whether we like 
it or not, we have entered into the age of science, and there 
is no retreat possible, Mohandas Gandhi, the great spiritual 
leader of the twentieth century, urged his people to give up 
the machinery of the scientific age and return to the simple 
life when all products are made by hand. But this retreat 
into the past, this monastic seclusion from the realities of 
life, is not the answer to our dilemma. Some people are 
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hurling anathemas at our national leaders for having de- 
veloped the atomic bomb and for having used it. But the 
march of science cannot be halted ; some day, somewhere, the 
homb would have been developed. Now much better for the 
world that its first use was in the hands of a peace-loving 
nation which stopped as soon as the enemy was brought to 
terms. We cannot now destroy what we know. Instead, 
we must create new understandings and social techniques 
to turn these forces into good rather than evil paths. This 
problem is nothing new for mankind; we have been faced 
by it every time that man’s genius has produced a new im- 
vention, from the wheel to the dynamo. 

When I plead that we should act our age, therefore, I 
ain speaking not merely to the members of this class, nor 
to man as an individual. I am talking to the United States 


of America, to the Union ef Socialist Soviet Republics, to 
the whole world. This earth of ours is old enough to know 
better than it acts, but it is young enough so that we must 
lay plans for living together on it for thousands of years to 
come. Our American republic has been operating for more 
than a century and a half, and is now past the first bloom 
of youth; let it begin to show the wisdom of national ma- 
turity, and the sympathetic understanding of other nations 
which are much younger in their present governmental 
forms. We are far from senility, but there is no point in 
looking back with longing to our pioneer days. We have 
arrived at the age of national discretion, with full physical 
vigor and mental acumen. Let us now take over the respon- 
sibilities which adulthood demands. Now that we have 
entered into our inheritance, let us exercise our birthright. 


What of Our Gifted Students ? 


“HIGH TIME WE BECAME MATURE IN 


OUR EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS” 


By WILLIAM G. CARLETON, Professor of Political Science, University of Florida 


Delivered at a Dinner in Honor of “A” Students at the University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida, July 22, 1948 


FEW months ago in a now widely quoted address, 
the President of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology declared that in spite of our wealth, highly 

endowed schools, expensive equipment, stream-lined labora- 
tories, and marvelous applications of modern technology, we 
in America are pitifully lacking in first-class scientific 
‘thinkers and that without the theoretical thinking of 
European scientists in their poor laboratories and tumble- 
down universities we would be in a bad way. According to 
President Compton, we in America are long on putting into 
practice the theoretical discoveries of others but short on 
making those discoveries for ourselves. Even the major steps 
in nuclear physics upon which our knowledge of atomic 
energy rests are for the most part the work of European 
scholars, it was pointed out. And why have we failed to 
develop our share of first-class thinkers? Because, it was 
asserted, we have no tradition in our graduate schools which 
really respects and inspires imaginative and creative think- 
ing about basic materials. 

‘Those of us who live year after year inside universities 
can hardly doubt President Compton’s observations. Our 
gifted students do not live in atmospheres of rigorous think- 
ing about fundamentals. This is not only true on the 
graduate level; it is true on all levels of American educa- 
tional life. This may be more deplorable at the graduate 
level, but how can a graduate student be expected to begin 
suddenly the process of creative thinking about basic ma- 
terials when nothing in his experience prior to graduate 
school has encouraged him to do so? 

What manner of men and women are our “A” students 
in American colleges and universities? Let us make a brief 
survey of them. ‘ 

First there are the “A” students who intend to be farm- 
ers, pharmacists, engineers, architects, lawyers, dentists, 
physicians, salesmen, accountants, teachers, working chem- 
ists, and so forth—those primarily interested in a trade or 
profession. These students are busy mastering techniques. 
And how does one master a technique? By memorizing 
facts and learning how to use tools. Critical and creative 
thinking is not required. 


Closely related to this first group are the “A” students 
who highly specialize in one academic subject—say, math- 
ematics or physics or psychology or sociology. These 
students develop a high proficiency in a narrow field. They 
often close their minds to other subjects, even to related 
subjects. They tend to become mere technicians in their 
fields of concentration, mere plodders, mere users of tools 
in restricted areas. Rarely do they question established sub- 
ject matter and their workaday tools—usually they are no 
more imaginative or critical about their specialized subject 
matter than ordinary mechanics are about the gadgets with 
which they work. However, a very small number of these 
eventually do become productive in their fields, and a still 
rarer number become not only productive but first-class 
imaginative thinkers, seeing in new and novel ways the con- 
nections of their fields with other fields. For these latter 
students, specialization opens the whole gamut of scientific, 
biologic, social, literary, and humanistic ideas. These are the 
specialists plus, those prized individuals who help compose 
the creative minority in any society. Considering our edu- 
cational facilities and the large number of students in 
American colleges and universities, we do not produce 
enough students like these. They exist, but they do not exist 
in anything like the proportica they should. 

Then there are the “A” students who frankly are seeking 
a liberal education, those students who spread themselves 
widely over social, humanistic, literary, philcsophic, and 
theoretical subjects. This is the group—small, to be sure— 
from which we would expect to recruit our theoretical 
thinkers. But, alas, most of these students do not operate 
very differently from students with a vocational or profes- 
sional bias. —They memorize names, dates, facts, procedures. 
On an examination they throw back canned (and crammed) 
information, ready-made parcels of facts which have never 
been intellectually digested. They will race through a course 
in the masterpieces of literature or philosophy or political 
theory, clipping off an author or a philosopher a lesson, read- 
ing secondary materials about him or brief excerpts from 
him. At the end of such a course they will have a hodge- 
podge of general impressions and miscellaneous materials. 
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They may often develop a scholastic respect for established 
names, conventional ideas, and orthodox procedures without 
critically examining them. They do not read enough in the 
classic works themselves, do not question these works, do 
not critically analyze and evaluate them, do not relate them 
to historical, social, contemporary, and personal experience. 
There is no intellectual seething, no ferment of mind, no 
anxious wrestling with internal contradictions and conflict- 
ing views. They may develop a faculty for reading an 
astonishing number of words per minute, but they do not 
stop at the end of a page—perhaps for as much as a half 
hour—to ponder what they have read; to take exceptions; to 
indulge in the pleasant or unpleasant memories the material 
evokes; to determine whether the content is new or old, 
true or false, wholly true or partly true, true in a relative 
sense or true in an absolute sense, significant or trivial, 
genuine or affected, sensible or silly. 

Again, there are our “A” students in the fine arts—in 
music, in painting, in poetry, and in the more rarified areas 
of belles lettres. These are our esthetes who go directly 
to the masters and who know Mozart and Bach and Chopin 
and El! Greco and Cezanne and Blake and Beaudelaire— 
not by hearsay but by their actual works. These are the 
students who do much to civilize us. But, alas, their judg- 
ments are often subjective and capricious and they all too 
often become mere dillettantes. Moreover, they are usually 
consumers and not producers; they are not willing to sub- 
ject themselves to the rigorous self-discipline involved in 
actual production. Fortunately, those with real talent and 
even genius soon discover that college is no place for them, 
that they must travel alone the grim path to self-fulfillment. 


Finally, there are our “A’’ students who come with strong 
sectarian biases that prevent them from examining honestly 
the full, broad scope of man’s culture. They automatically 
reject all points of view contrary to their own, Education 
becomes a process of finding arguments for going on believ- 
ing what one already believes. Formerly, theology was the 
chief offender in closing men’s minds to contrary ideas. To- 
day, it is the doctrinaire political and economic isms—doc- 
trinaire laissez-faire, doctrinaire fascism, doctrinaire Marx- 
ism. Among our gifted students orthodox Marxism is prob- 
ably the greatest single offender. Orthodox Marxism re- 
duces all life to a very narrow and pre-conceived pattern 
and rules out much that is rich and suggestive. And our 
American students are not likely to be even competent 
Marxists, for a competent Marxist of the European variety 
has the dialetical skill of a medieval scholastic. Our Amer- 
ican Marxists close their minds without sharpening them. 
Their examination papers, filled with slogans and cliches, 
frequently are stale imitations of The Daily Worker. 

In the ancient world, Rome produced the roads and the 
aqueducts while Hellas produced the ideas. Today, Amer- 
icans produce machine technology but Western Europe still 
produces the ideas. Heaven help Western civilization if 
Western Europe goes totalitarian; and Heaven help America 
if we are ever intellectually cut off from Western Europe. 

America leads the world in business and in technology. 
We are even beginning to become of age in our economic 
and political thinking. It is high time we became mature in 
our educational institutions and ceased being ashamed of 
using our intellects creatively in pure science, in philosophy, 
and in the arts. 
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